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Even more important question: how hard does tt work? 


Always ask both. 


About the Cover 


One more in Tide series of 
covers by advertising direc- 
tors is this one by Everett W. 
Sahrbeck, vice-president and 
art director for Reach, McClin- 
ton & Co., Inc. (Newark, N.J.). 


It demonstrates what motiva- THE CAR TO WAICH@ Sorc) oo 7 oes ee ee ine oe p. 17 
tional research would prob- This fall Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. will introduce a new 
ably find in the minds of any passenger car that challenges Detroit’s cherished product 
art director or agency man design theories & marketing strategies. 
ae Pia os 1 Se pine REPUBLIC AVIATION: ADS ARE THE TAKE-OFF .......... p. 19 
hi ‘ Brera Waves ee pene g The jet-propelled nature of their business makes Republic 
E Aviation Corp. executives very discriminating readers of 
in on some far off beach... 4 : A 
industrial advertising. 
a place where there are no 
executive committee meetings MIKE HUGHES VISITS MARSHALL S. LACHNER............ p. 22 
and no closing dates.” Hence, New president of B. T. Babbitt, Mr. Lachner, is inter- ~ 
no hands on the clock. viewed by Tide’s senior editor who discusses Babbitt pro- 
motion including the latest, Babbitt’s subway token pro- 
motion. 
ADVERTISING A COMPLEX ..............-..----0-00- p. 24 
Sitting in the shadow of giant AT&T, General Tele- 
phone’s big problem is to make the publie aware of it and 
consider it a separate entity. 
NEW TREND IN MAGAZINE ADS .:.................. p. 33 
Some magazine advertisers, apparently no longer satisfied 
with mere four-color spreads, are pasting in samples of 
their products or running elaborate full-color, polypage 
gatefold inserts called “Spectaculars.” 
Art Director: KEEP YOUR: MOUTH OPEN)... 2226.20 stag cates cies p. 36 
Everett W. Sahrbeck by William Depperman 
vice-president, Reach, cp eae Ene cent eres offers some ground 
; rules and reasons why you should not pass up an oppor- 
ieeeeeon & Co, Inc. tunity to deliver a speech when asked. 
the idea for the cover came ADS READ GOOD LIKE ENGLISH SHOULD.............. p. 47 
naturally to Sahrbeck; he has by (Mario® Pet 
ue eee Et poe Sone’ One of the world’s leading linguists finds that the language 
Bee ee cto overicoking of advertising is reshaping American speech and obliterat- 
Nantucket Sound on Cape ing geographical and social differences. 
Cod. Borrowing a_Linhoff 
Ax5 camera and an associate TIDE PANELISTS EVALUATE MR ....................-. p. 49 
art director, Alfred Scherr If the public is confused by what little it knows about 
(the man enjoying the luxury motivation research, it’s apparently not alone. 
of an outdoor office), he shot WHAT MAKES GOOD ADVERTISING INEFFECTIVE?..... p. 51 


his own photo for the cover. 


Art Director with R/M for 
more than 24 years, photog- 
raphy hobbyist Sahrbeck has 
worked on just about every 
product in the house. His 
work includes: creative work 
on Haig & Haig Pinch’s 
award-winning series, Martini 
& Rossi, Cointreau and the 
top-Starch-rated series for the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
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in this issue 


by Allen D. Patterson 
This special report gives some answers to four of adver- 
tising’s biggest pitfalls. 
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: lished monthly for fecha 
Management men who design, en- 
gineer and build — - Rircratt — Mis- 

os Spacectalt. 


Dynamic / market coverage 
by Conover-Mast... 
INDUSTRIAL 


Typical distributor salesman, Leo Dowd, of 
Chandler & Farquhar Co., Boston, Mass., — 
talks over machine tool problem with B. K. 
Earle, Plant Superintendent, Brookfield Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Stoughton, Mass. 


Covering the worthwhile people : 
in the worthwhile plants... 


throughout industry 


280,000 industrial plants in the United States — but only 10% — about ns 
28,000—buy more than 75% of all the machinery, equipment, and supplies. 


Problem: locate these worthwhile plants...and the men within them 
who have the authority to specify, to initiate requisitions, to buy. 


So Ay talion- 


| Published monthly for the men who 
& Manage, ore and maintain 


widespread construction “market 
contracting, gover ment, industrial 
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> Muu & Joe tapllad this aes one 30 5 years ago, 
“and came up with a solution that made publishing 
history. Who would be best qualified to single out 
the worthwhile plants... identify the men within 
them who are worth sales time and effort? Subscrip- 


_ tion canvassers? Directory scanners? Certainly not. 


- How about actual industrial sales engineers work- 
ing at the local level? Brother, if they didn’t know, 
nobody would. 


So Miu & Factory selected leading industrial dis- 

tributors in key market areas and franchised them 

to build Mitt & Facrtory’s circulation through their 
salesmen out of their own store of local knowledge. 


Today this circulation is built and kept up to date 
by over 1700 sales engineers working for 160 lead- 
‘ing industrial distributors in the United States who 
are franchised by MILL & Factory. 


Call it Franchised-Paid circulation—or call it com- 
_mon sense. Conover-Mast believes in matching the 


publication and its circulation method to the market. 


Results for advertisers? In Mitt & Factory you 


_ reach over 60,000 men known to be directly respons- 


| sible for production and maintenance engineering — 


_men with the authority to specify, to initiate requisi- 
_ tions, to buy—because they are identified as such 


by the men who sell them. Your advertising stands 
side by side with down-to-earth editorial tailored 
specifically to the men serving this important indus- 
trial function—the men, regardless of title, your sales 
force must see to sell. 


_ For complete information, contact MILL & FACTORY, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
building a magazine for the buyers in a market and 
focusing so sharply on their interests that nobody but 
buyers would read it... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
discovering the best method of getting the magazine to 
the important buyers, and to nobody else... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
forever checking with readers to make sure the maga- 
zine serves their needs, that they read it regularly... 


Dynamic/market coverage... 
perpetual dissatisfaction with every known publishing 
method and technique—including our own. 


Take editorial, for instance 


In publishing trade magazines you have to know 
how to concentrate. You examine an industry’s in- 
formation needs... discount what it gets from news 
media... then come through with facts and ideas it 
can’t get anywhere else. 


Editorially, Conover-Mast is famed for concentra- 
tion on two key areas: How to do a better job. What 
to buy for building greater profits. Both finely tai- 
lored to the specific market served. 


Readers like this dynamic editorial policy. It helps 
them where they need help the most. And to adver- 
tisers, it’s a crucial part of dynamic market coverage 
—for sales messages get best readership in a climate 
of high-interest editorial. 


Dynami¢ /Market coverage 
Conover-Miast PUBLICATIONS = 


ELLIE 
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new apsroach to Cost redise 


Volume Feeding Management 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


: Aviation A 


Researoh Developmen & 
TECHNICAL HANDBOOK 


Aviation Age — Research and 


~ Development Technical Handbook. 


Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, employee Tending facit- 
ities, etc. 


ods © and news Magazine 


dis al ae = eublished ‘Published annually as technical 


reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles -- Spacecraft. 


- quick, accurate and complete 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual lation 
is 21, 000 PPIs. < 


ae aR SCC Bias Oa 
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FAIRCHILD 
mews 


FOOTWEAR NEWS has just issued Fact 
Book #5 for use by members of the foot- 
wear industry. It contains latest informa- 
tion on the $3.95 billion industry covering 
manufacturers’ production and sales fig- 
ures, retail sales volume in various types of 
outlets. 


Emery P. Laskey, advertising director 
of DAILY NEWS RECORD, is now on a 
six-week trip through European markets. 
Accompanied by John Urbanek, Fairchild’s 
European advertising representative, he is 
visiting firms in France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 

Eleanor Fried’s book, ‘“‘Is the Fashion 
Business Your Business?”’ is now available 
from Fairchild’s Business Book Division at 
$5.50 a copy. Mrs. Fried, who is place- 
ment director of the Fashion Institute of 
Technology, describes in her book the ac- 
tual operation of the retail and fashion 
trades to help men and women get started 
or better themselves in the field. 


Cheves Ligon, head of Fairchild’s bureau 
in Charlotte, N. C., is enlarging the re- 
gional coverage of the bureau to cover 
both North and South Carolina. Charles 
McWilliams has joined the Charlotte news 
staff; he was formerly associated with 
soe N. C., Daily Herald and Houston 

ress. 


On July 23, J. W. Cohn, associate Euro- 
pean news director of Fairchild Publica- 
tions, will be in Leningrad to cover the 
fur auctions there for WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY. Before returning to his London 
headquarters, he will make stops in Mos- 
cow, Stockholm and Copenhagen. 


HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY sent a 
staff of nine news people from New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, headed by edi- 
tor Louis Goodenough, to Atlantic City 
July 7-11 to assist the local correspondent 
in covering the National Housewares Ex- 
hibit. L. E. Williams, advertising director, 
attended the show with five members of 
his New York ad staff. 


Murray Abbott, ad representative for 
WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY, will leave on 
a two-week market trip starting July 28. 
He will visit accounts in Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Canton, Akron 
and Cleveland, among other cities. 


FOOTWEAR NEWS is making it possi- 
ble for leather advertisers to show swatches 
of their leading leathers in a special 
“Leather and Allied Products Show Issue”’ 


out August 1. Swatches from leather man- | 


ufacturers will appear in a four-page in- 
sert which will be included in all Papers 
distributed at the leather show, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 


FAIRCHILD 


Publications, Inc. 


7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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Pettifogging 


Sirs: 

Just read editorial May 9 issue. All 
wrong. Difficult to achieve so thorough 
accomplishment. Congratulations. _ No 
respect for those who satisfied with half 
measures. 

“Axiomatic that advertising should be 
honest.”  Pettifogging. Sheer pettifog- 
ging. 

« . . tacitly accepted that with but 
few exceptions editorial content of rep- 
utable magazines is honest.” 

Huh? 

What trying to say? Tacitly accepted 
by whom? Can we trust his, ‘her, or their 
judgment? If so, how about those few 
exceptions? Care to name any names? 
Your responsibility to do so if you have 
any inside information about few dishon- 
est reputable magazines. 

“What will change attitudes is time, 
and time alone.” 

Too much dependence here on time. 
Suggesting no abuses of advertising that 
need correction? No fault with adver- 
tising? No progress to be made? No 
product-improvement necessary? Are we 
wonderful—just give people time to appre- 
ciate us? 

Nonsense. 

Daniels right. Hail!—neighbor down- 
stairs. Tide should hang head. 


Dyne Englen 

Copywriter 

Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 
Chicago 


Well, we won't hang our editorial head. 
However, let reader Englen know clearly 
that we do think there are abuses and 
faults and much progress to be made. 
We also think the advertising business is 
pretty wonderful in spite of a few dyspep- 
tics.—Ed. 


(Continued on page 5) 


Keep 
Top brass 
Informed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what’s going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
e Publicity 


¢ Subject Research 
¢ Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings” 
BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 
WAbash 2-8419 


LETTERS— 


Tide 


EDITORIAL, ADVERTISING & 
CIRCULATION OFFICES 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1760 


Editon. sctcin vet aa ienioniet sia Morgan Browne 
Managing Editor ......... Kenneth Schwartz 
Senior Editor ............ Lawrence M. Hughes. | 


Rees: Peer arts Philip K. March 
Judith B. Dolgins 

Robert Otterbourg 

fo inne Dorothy Diamond 
Lester Leber 

Carol Bick Tolley 
Howard G. Sawyer 

See oFckigreuaans Wave picsats aaaaanamana Mino Busi 
srg oid SIE ge George W. Booth 
Ae cates Me Dr. Jay M. Gould | 
Sac eR Peter B. B. Andrews } 
serra hs Donald Mackey ~ 
Thomas J. Morris 


Consulting Economist 


Editorial Assistants 


Manager, Tide Advertising Leadership 


Panelas oh awk, ects Florence Melody 
Reader Service ................ H. M. Howard 
Circulation Director ........... R. E. Smallwood — 

Asst. Circulation Manager ...... Ed Hoffman 4) 


Subscription Manager 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
U.S. and Canada: $5.00 a year 
Foreign: $13.00 


Advertising Sales a: 
For offices and personnel see 


Advertisers’ Index. 


Officers , j 
Presid@nt 24.2 a25.00(s 6b ote beers John W. Hartman > 
Publisher ....... 0.00000 Hartley W. Barclay | 
General Manager ............ Morgan Browne || 


Executive Vice-President ...Frederick C. Kendall 


Bill Bros. Publications: Fast Food, ¥ 


BILL BROTHERS 


PUBLICATIONS 


Floor Covering Profits, Plastics I 
Technology, Premium Practice, [ 
Rubber World, Sales Manage- |) 


ment, Sales Meetings, Tires, Tide. 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


N. W. Ayer & Son...... 3rd Cover 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau...... 
Agency: Armstrong Adv. Agy. 


Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau 6 
Agency: J. C. Bull, Inc. 


Chicago-Tribune........ 4th Cover 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Conover-Mast Publications... .2-3 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


PURSE AZT CS isselcte tine 5 bsg oe 6 
Agency: The McCarty Co. 


Fairchild Publications ......... 
Agency: Robert B. Grady Adv. 


Luce Press Clipping Bureau.... 5 
AVES ING EMCRIES cto sche jie accor a. Sele! te 28 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc. 
Millers Falls Paper Co. ........ 8 
Agency: Richard R. Bruce, Inc. 
Missiles & Rockets.......... 12-13 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc. 
Special Correspondents, Inc.... 6 
Standard Rate & Data 
SSC MEAN Ile cng fice 5, Ris bye « 41-44 


Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Co. 


Successful Farming ........... 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co. 


Thomas Publishing Co. ........ 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Adv. 


Transport Topics 
Agency: The Allman Co. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc,..2nd Cover 


Advertising Sales 


Vice-President Sales ...... Randy Brown, Jr. 
Sales Manager ....... Charles Stillman, Jr. 
Western Advertising Director ........... 
PERM lal els: ehe wieiere-a a0 C. E. Lovejoy, Jr. 
Eastern Sales Manager... .John C. Jones, Jr. 
Western Sales Manager... .Tom McDonough 


Asst. to Sales Vice-President. Cecelia Santoro 
Promotion Manager...... Philip L. Patterson 


Production Manager...... .Jacqueline Arkin 


Division Offices 


New York: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago: 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Ill. STate 2-1266. 


Pacific Coast: Los Angeles, Ralph W. Harker 
& Assoc., 600 S. New Hampshire. DUnkirk 
7-2328. San Francisco, 444 Market St. GAr- 
field 1-2486. 


Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 2-3612. 
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Sticks and stones 
Sirs: 

I’m really fond of your publication and 
find it useful and provocative. But you'll 
forgive me if I suggest names for com- 
panion magazines for those of us not in 
the executive category. 

Ripple, perhaps, for aspiring executives- 
to-be? And Backwash for the rest of us 
stoop-shouldered non-executive personnel? 

One thing Tide isn’t: Dead Calm, for 
which many thanks. 

James P. Terzian 
Englewood, N.J. 


Paid subs 


Sirs: 

I just can’t “file and forget” Scotty 
Sawyer’s comment (Tide—May 23) that 
paid subscriptions aren’t wanted subs 
when they’ve been sold by field salesmen. 

First off, only 42% of all ABC 
businesspaper circulation is sold by inde- 
pendent field selling agencies. The ones 
most likely to be getting 100% or more 
of the subscription price as reward for 
making the sale. 

About 15% of ABC businesspaper circu- 
lation is sold by publisher's own field 
forces. These are usually salaried sales- 
men employed by the publisher. They do 
get bonuses for exceeding quotas, but not 


very often is it 100% or more of the sub- 
scription price. 

That leaves roughly 80% of ABC 
businesspaper circulation sold by mail 
(60%), through association membership 
(14%), and other channels like catalogues 
(6%). 

I hope Mr. Sawyer would agree that 
at least the mail portion has a degree of 
“Wantedness.” 

But, let’s not knock field selling. Even 
if the publication is first sold by the 
salesman at a loss to the publisher it 
may very well become the best kind of 
wanted circulation. There are people who 
will not buy by mail. By being personally 


(Continued on page 6) 


TOP 300 PAPER LIST 
(1958 EDITION) NOW 
AVAILABLE FREE .. . 


This and other topics are in our current 
newsletter . . . You are invited to add 


your name to our regular mailing list 


without charge or obligation . . . Write 


today to: 


LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
157 Chambers St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


Gold in them there acres! 


USDA forecasts the 58 wheat crop 


at 1,270,565,000 bushels — 


a third more than the ’57 harvest. 


Successful Farming farmers grow 


about 46% of the US wheat total, 


and with current livestock prices, 


should earn even more 


than their estimated farm cash income 


of $10,870 of 1957. 


For better sales this year, 


and to balance national advertising 


where general media lack impact, 


you need Successful Farming. 


Call any SF office for details. 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


317 


of the heads of 


households 
surveyed 

hy Starch 

are officials or 
proprietors of 
business. 


In this classification, 

- THE ELKS MAGAZINE leads 
all others appearing in 

, the 52nd Starch Consumer 
Magazine Report. 

. Elks median income is 

* - $6,636—a figure 

‘ surpassed by only three 
other magazines 
appearing in the Report. 
No wonder Elks are rated 
tops in car ownership 
and in ownership of most 
other items included in 
the Starch Survey. 

You can sell this market 
of 1,204,000 Elks 
through advertising in 
THE ELKS MAGAZINE. 


THE 


New York 
Portland, Ore. 


Magazine 


MAGAZINE 


‘Los Angeles 
Chicago 


LETTERS (Continued from page 5 


sold a subscription they are introduced 
to the publication and may become most 
avid readers renewing every time their 
subscription expires. 

The renewal percentage is the real 
indicator of wantedness and ABC paid 
businesspapers have an average renewal 
percentage of 70%. 

John B. Babcock 

Staff Vice-President 

Associated Business Publications 
New York 


Great expectations 


Sirs: 

Lester Leber’s opinion that hundreds 
of thousands of people read the Rolls- 
Royce ad (Tide—May 9) was certainly 
confirmed in Chicago. Not only did the 
ad command readership—it sold automo- 
biles. 

One week after the ad appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune, the local distributor 
reported sales of $100,000 worth of 
Rolls-Royce and Bentley autos. In the 
words of Charles W. Targett, executive 
vice-president for Peter G. Malone, Inc., 
Chicago, Rolls-Royce dealer, “the results 
produced by this advertisement were > be- 
yond our greatest expectation.” 

Besides the direct sale of $100,000, the 
ad resulted in an extensive list of denion- 
strations which “will more than likely 
represent another $350,000 in sales.” 

And, to top it all-off, Targett told us 
his finance company and several banks 
came through with plans for six-year 
financing of these autos after the Tribune 
published the ad. 

So, as Mr. Leber predicted, there'll be 
long term results for the long copy that 
will be long remembered in Chicago. 

A. W. Dreier 
General Display Ad Manager 
Chicago Tribune 

Chicago 


See p. 51 for Special 
Report on why good 
ads can fail 


Want News? 
Information? 


Call on Burrelle’s for clippings from 
daily or weekly newspapers (on 
national, sectional or local basis) 
magazines, trade papers. All read in 
one reading room. Staff of 250. Our 
Service is PROMPT ... THOROUGH. 


Est. 1888 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 
Phone BArclay 7-5371 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

eatery sarees Phone WAbash 2- 5974 casera 


18,511 
TRUCK-TRAILER 
FLEETS 


TRANSPORT TOPICS 
reaches 18,511 individual 
truck fleets. 


No. of Vehicles No. of 
in Fleet Fleets* 
1to 10 3,981 

10 to 50 4,877 
50 to 100 1,349 

100 to 200 992 

200 to 500 730 

500 and up 438 


*Breakdown does not include 
6,144 fleets on Third Monday 
issue controlled list. 


This is a $6 billion market 
for trucks, trailers, tires, oil, 
parts, the hundreds of auto- 
motive items used by big 
heavy-duty fleets. 


Copy of paper sent airmail on request ~ 


| 
Grausport Topics 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Want Your 

Publicity Story 
Mailed Only to 
Papers You Know 
Will Use Your Story? 


Sounds impossible, doesn’t it? 

Well ... it is! But we can do. 
the next best thing for you— 
send your story to editors who 

have sent us a written request 

for matted editorial news and 

feature stories. 


The acceptance of your story 
lies solely with the editor of 
each paper, not with the seryv- 
each paper ...so why waste 
money and send it to editors 
we know will not publish any- — 
thing but local news??? We 
regularly screen every news- 
paper editor in the country 

. . our list changes with the 
change in policy of the pub- 
lishers. : 
Write, wire or phone collect for 
more information on our pub- 
licity distribution service with- 
out cost or obligation. 


Special Correspondents, 


INC. 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
Delaware 7-1065 


Distributors of publicity releases and | | 
dealer advertising campaigns since 
1941 
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EBB & FLOW 


by Mr. Billings ~ 


Timely Topic: Newest baby in the Swank family is a line of men’s 
watches, to debut nationally in November via a spread in Life. Watches 
are to come in three styles: belt watches for golfers, cuff-link models 
for members of the four-button-suit set and wrist watches for guys like 
you and me. Agencyman Bob Marks says Swank’s business is so good 
it has no plans to add headache bands. 


KN Hk 


A good public relations job is going a-begging. A national non-profit 
organization has—as yet—found no PR firm south of the Mason- 
Dixon line willing to take on a research project concerned with racial 
issues. The outfit wants a Southern firm with Southern personnel. The 
public opinion survey would be coldly objective, yet PR firms ap- 
proached so far have considered it too hot to handle. 


Ke koe ke ok 


Double Entry: That’s smoke you smell up on upper Madison comes 
from an agencyman burning about the conduct of a half-dozen business 
magazines that extended direct credit to advertisers that owe his agency 
money. Seems the agency picked up several healthy tabs in the normal 
course of business, then couldn’t collect from the clients. Naturally, 
he refused to get in the middle on further deals. Clients went around 
him to deal direct with the same books—credit was cheerfully ex- 
tended. Not so cheerful is our agencyman who thinks the magazines 
should have said ‘‘NO”’ in a loud tone of voice. 


Ke Ke, 


South of the Border: Fortune spaceman Glenn Maitland’s swapping 
his flat-top chapeau for a sombrero come late summer. Maitland’s mov- 
ing to Mexico to pen a couple of novels he’s had in his noggin for a long 
time. Hollywood is making favorable noises about one he wrote while 
commuting from Darien. It’s about advertising, of course, but don’t 
get alarmed. This isn’t about a Madison Ave. adman; it concerns an 


adman in Philadelphia. 
sie, ee aes 


How’s That Again? Two ad agencies out in Beverly Hills—C. B. 
Juneau, Inc., and Allen & Marshall—have joined forces. The new name, 
through some alchemy known only to people in advertising, is Gage, 
Booth & West, Inc. 

8 We, ee CUE A 


Remark overheard to describe a deceptively mild account execu- 
tive: “His modesty is exceeded only by his conceit.”’ 


Ke ke we 


Ooh! What You Said: Most everybody knows that Psyche, the 
White Rock girl, soon will say something for the first time in her 63 
years of peering into a pool. Just what is still a secret, but only three 


(Continued on page 8) 
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10,000 
Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inqutir- 
ies for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


1.25 LACH! 


A recent survey indicates that, on 
the average, it costs from $1.00 to 
$1.25 to send out an ordinary busi- 
ness letter. One sure way to balance 
your business budget is to elimi- 
nate the waste of time and paper 
involved in retyping. Use Millers 
Falls EZERASE — the bond paper 
that erases perfectly with a com- 
mon pencil eraser. With EZERASE 
you get neater letters faster, with a 
real saving of time and money. It’s 
a secretary's dream and a budget- 
balancer’s delight. 


Better papere are made with cotton ther 
MILLERS aie 


ELEK 


BOND AND ONION SKIN 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO, 


© MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


EBB & FLOW (Continued from page 7) === 


words are permitted White Rock contestants currently trying to put si 
the proper words into her mouth. Ursla Halloran tells us the contest — 


has drawn a lot of jokers, some of whom have come up with unladylike 
phrases. Some printable entries: ‘‘Gee, 
other’; “Should | jump?” and ‘“‘My Knees Hurt.”’ Any event, a living 
Psyche soon will be making the rounds. She’s Ann McCormack, of 
MacManus, John & Adams, who matches the White Rock girl’s phizz 
and physique. Man who did the measuring, unlike the girl who stays 
on her rock, is said to have gone off his rocker. 


pa Merten eT 


Madison Ave. and the Arts: Now that the off-Broadway theater 
is going great guns, the public relations boys are moving off Madison. 
Example: Recently the Better Heating-Cooling Council staged a home 
remodeling show at Sheridan Square Playhouse, a stage surrounded 
by the audience. BHCC PR man says people like the intimate, relaxed 
atmosphere of the off-Broadway houses. 


Kk ake ak 


Mennen-In-Waiting: For the second year in a row, Mennen baby 
products threw a party for more than a thousand “‘ladies-in-waiting”™ 
at Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall. Expectant celebrities included Rita Gam 


I’m thirsty”; ‘Pour me an- — 


and Martha Wright. The ladies didn’t have to wait long for an abun-. 


dance of professional advice and gifts of Mennen products. Last year 
the lady who won the prize for most closely predicting the hour and 
day of the new arrival was Mrs. George Watson, of Staten Island. She 
hit it again this year, but she had a bit of an advantage over most of the 
other 
interest, but the thing that drew us through the rain to Carnegie Hall 


was the opportunity to see a thousand pregnant women all at a setting. 


xk Uk &k x 


Light Side: Friend of ours on Madison Ave. is going to end this _ 


“‘ladies-in-waiting’’—it was her 10th baby. All that may be of — ; 


cigarette hassle once and for all. He’s working on an all-filter smoke, 


to be packaged in barrels, boxes and burlap bags. He’s the same man 


that invented newspapers printed on clear cellophane so you can read 


the news and watch television at the same time. . 

in 1932 a rash of ‘‘Wasn’t the Depression Terrible?”’ signs broke out, 

and, just think, the big economic dip ended only five years later. 
KONK Re 


Veeps Unlimited: New vice-presidents at Compton Advertising, 


..Wesaw it withour 
own eyes, a placard saying ‘““Wasn't the Recession Terrible?’”’ Back 


Inc., are Julia Brown, Walter Barber, Henry Clochessy and Joseph Cross. 
. Clifford Spiller, already a v.-p. at Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 


Bayles, has been elected a director. . . . In Detroit, William Shaul has 


been elected senior vice-president of Ross Roy, Inc., succeeding retired 
. Kenyon & Eckhardt made a v.-p. out of Edward 
. Ralph H. Jones Co., _ 


Carroll F. Sullivan. . . 
Mante, formerly manager of print production. . 


Cincinnati and New York, has a new ‘‘Vice- PresideritaAne name of 


Robert Hayes. 
KK ROE KE 


Men in a Hurry: Robert Gott now is executive secretary in charge 
Bi 


of advertising and sales of Standard Accident Insurance Co. . 
advertising and sales promotion manager for the Lau Blower Gon 
Onni L. Raita. 
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ADVERTISING 
FORECAST 


Success of How successful is wash-and-wear? Retail buyers, says the Southern Garment 
wash-and-wear: Manufacturers Association, count on miracle fiber fashion to contribute at 
least half of annual men’s store volume. 


The trade group shows that the potential of wash-and-wear continues to remain in 
the incipient stage. 


Textile manufacturers, to illustrate, are currently treating only 15% of their 
cottons with special chemicals while in two years it is expected to jump 
to 50%. ; 


Paralleling ‘the rise in miracle fiber fashions is the corresponding growth 
\ in development and sales of automatic washers and dryers. 


The association notes that 86.6% of American homes with electricity presently 
have washers installed; 12% own dryers, compared to 5% four years ago. 


It felt that wash-and-wear fashions could be promoted and sold more readily 
if this appeal was made: “longer, neater wear with less work involved.” 


Moreover, these gains in home washing equipment point to an American 
consumer able and willing to care for wash-and-wear fashions. 


Shift The distribution evolution goes on. According to Progressive Grocer, for 
in distribution: example, supermarkets retailed 54% of the nation’s total health and cosmetic 
products last year. 


From the standpoint of the supermarket operator, this merchandise represents 
a solid money maker. 


Though amounting to 2% of sales, health and beauty aids contribute 3% of 
gross profit and this can rise as high as 12% of a store’s net profit if handled by 
a complete service jobber. 


A survey by American Druggist shows that in two-thirds of the 22 metropolitan 
areas studied, 15 cities note an increase in cosmetic or toilet articles sold 
in supers. 


For instance, Denver, Phoenix, Sacramento, San Jose and Wichita all report 
that 70% or more families bought these products in food stores. 


On the other hand, a downward trend (but slight) was found in Cincinnati, 
Honolulu, Long Beach (Calif.) and Portland (Ore.). 


Meantime, drugstores find that big ticket products are getting more space. 
Also drug chains and independents find that small appliances, sporting goods 
and photo equipment are accounting for increased retail sales. 


However, to sell such merchandise requires a larger store which does not 
necessarily mean a corresponding growth in store profits. 


Prescriptions, over-the-counter ethical drugs and other remedies contribute 
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The countdown complete on July 7, MISSILES AND 
ROCKETS is launched as a weekly. Outstandingly success- 
ful on a monthly frequency, MISSILES AND ROCKETS 
changed to a weekly to serve the growing needs of the rising 
missile market. 


The first independent magazine of its kind, MISSILES 
AND ROCKETS offers you... 


e THE LARGEST EDITORIAL STAFF EXCLUSIVELY 
DEVOTED TO SERVING THE MISSILE MARKET 


e THE LARGEST MISSILE CIRCULATION IN INDUS- 
TRIES SERVING THE MISSILE MARKET 


* THE ONLY WEEKLY DEVOTED TO THE MISSILE 
MARKET $ 


Missile experts write specifically for missile men... men on 
all decision making levels of the multi-billion dollar missile 
market. A market now inhabited by many industries and 
thousands of individual companies... Aircraft companies 
build missile frames and prime systems... automobile com- 
panies build missile systems... electronic companies devel- 
op guidance equipment...and tire companies manufacture 
rocket engines! You can reach the new missile man every 
week in MISSILES AND ROCKETS. For further informa- 
tion, contact our nearest regional office. 


New York: 17 East 48th Street — Plaza 3-1100 © Chicago: 139 N. Clark Street — 
Central 6-5804 © Cleveland: 1422 Euclid Avenue—Prospect 1-2420 ® Detroit: 
201 Stephenson Bldg. — Trinity 5-2555 © West Coast: 8943 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. — Bradshaw 2-6561 ® Toronto, Canada: Allin Associaties, 12 Richmond 
Street, East—— Empire 4-2001 © Montreal Canada: Allin Associates, 1487 Mountain 
Street — Victor 5-6898 © Geneva: 10 Rue Grenus, Geneva, Switzerland © London: 
The AAP Company, 18 Drayton Road, Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire, England, Cable 
Address: Stevair, London © Paris: 11 Rue Condorcet, Paris (9E) France —TRU 15-39 


. 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


World’s Largest Aviation Publishers 
1001 VERMONT AVENUE, N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


Whenever advertising and 
sales dollars are to be 
invested, Sales Manage- 
ment’s May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power usually in- 
dicates how and where. To 
national advertisers and 
their agencies it is histori- 
cally the most famous plans-— | 
book in marketing. Cer- 
tainly, it is the most used. 


M THE MAGAZINE OF. 
Coles anagemen MARKETING 


New York Chicago Santa Barbara 
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Debajo del agua 


An overseas correspondent tells us 
that skindiving is so popular along 
Spain’s Lloret de Mar beach that an 
outdoor advertising promoter is cash- 
ing in. 

Just so local advertisers won’t miss 
any reader traffic he’s erected a bill- 
board 90 feet out from the beach—and 
15 feet under water. 


Rx 


At long last it looks as if we may 
get some relief from those irritating 
TV commercials that have actors mas- 
querading as members of the medical 
profession. 

We're quite pleased that the Tele- 
vision Board of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters has approved an 
mendment to the Television Code 
which bans the portrayal of doctors, 
dentists and nurses by anyone other 
than bona fide members of those pro- 
Fessions. (Up to now the Code has 
allowed this as long as the words “a 
ramatization” were flashed on the 
screen for at least 10 seconds.) 

As far as were concerned the move 
s long overdue. Like a lot of people, 
veve always found these commer- 
ials dull to watch, and a pretty good 
ndication that there’s still a lot of 
ndvertising without a trace of imagina- 
ion. 

What’s more, it strikes us that giv- 
ng false medica! authorization to a 
product, albeit by insinuation, is a 
‘ather unethical way of pulling the 
ool over the consumer’s eyes. 

When we heard about the ban, we 
pplauded the Association’s good in- 
entions but were a little skeptical 
t it would be anything more than 
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wishful thinking. A spokesman assures 
us it will really mean the end of the 
masquerade. All three networks and 
a total of 308 stations belong to the 
Association and subscribe to the Code, 
he explained. 

This gives them the right to flash 
the Association’s “seal of good prac- 
tice” on their TV screen. If the net- 
work and stations fail to comply with 
the ban, warns the Association, they'll 
be ousted and won't of course, be per- 
mitted to use the seal, a privilege it 
doesn’t think they'll be willing to give 
up. 
The Association is taking a poke at 
another of TV’s _ brainstorms—the 
sneaky sell. A new paragraph just 
added to the Code bans subliminal 
projection, which the Association in- 
sists on calling “subliminal percep- 
tion,’ a term which leaves us won- 
dering just what they’re really trying 
to put an end to after all. 


Quo vadis status? 


A few months back we reported that 
Ben Itkin of Itkin Bros. (office furniture 
manufacturers) and Lawrence Lerner 
of Michael Saphier Assoc. (office 
planners) find that a good many ad 
agency men are preoccupied with 
status symbols such as office size, car- 
peting, number of windows and desk 
fixtures. 

Last week we lunched with another 
expert and he disagrees. He’s Gerald 
Luss, vice-president of Designs for 
Business. Last year Luss designed of- 
fices for McManus, John & Adams and 
C. J. LaRoche and he recently com- 
pleted Warwick & Legler’s new quar- 
ters at 375 Park Avenue. 

As a matter of fact, says Luss, agen- 
cymen are actually giving up one of 
their most prized possessions—huge of- 
fices. 

When an agency moves to new quar- 
ters, he explains, the cost per square 
foot of the space usually goes up so 
tremendously that it’s necessary to cut 
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down the size of the office to stay with- 
in the maintenance budget. This 
means that all employes, executives 
included, must settle for space some- 
times half the size of what they’re ac- 
customed to. 

Advertising secretaries apparently 
are not as willing to relinquish their 
status symbols. Luss recalls that in 
Warwick & Legler’s old quarters, each 
girl had her own cubicle right outside 
her boss’s office. This, he theorizes, 
gave her double status. She had a pri- 
vate working area and was also imme- 
diately identified as the right arm of a 
top executive. 

Plans for W&L’s new office had the 
secretaries in one large room in the 
center of the peripheral private exec- 
utive offices. Each girl would still sit 
outside the boss’s office, but with no 
enclosure. 

The secretaries didn’t like the idea 
of a bull pen set up at all. Luss came 
up with a compromise that seems to 
have satisfied them. Each executive 
office is decorated in a different color 
(alternating black, red and white). Luss 
has painted the outside walls separat- 
ing the secretary from her boss the 
same color as his office. 


awe 
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This way, says’ Luss, although the 
girls will still be working out in the 
open, each will feel that her “office” 
is a little different from those on either 
side of her. She'll also retain the pres- 
tige of being identified with her boss. 

It helps, Luss observes, if an office 
designer is also a little bit of a diplo- 
mat and a psychologist. 

W&L’s president H. Paul Warwick, 
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for example, wanted the new office to 
look practically like the old one. He 
insisted on staid conservatism on the 


grounds that he wanted his clients to 


feel that the only change in the agency 
is its address. 

It took a little doing, but Luss final- 
ly convinced Warwick that his office 
should express the vibrance and 
progress associated with the advertising 
business. The result: W&L’s new quar- 
ters are conservative with a modern, 
clean-line touch. The decor, says Luss, 
is “very contemporary Bank of New 
York.” 


When McManus, John & Adams 
called Luss in to redo its present New 
York office, it insisted on functional 
design that would expressly not give 
the impression of spaciousness. As an 
“up-and-coming young agency Mc- 
Manus wants its clients to see it as it 
is—a place bustling with activity.” 

Admen aren’t the only amateur office 
planners. When Luss started design- 
ing Time, Inc.’s new quarters, he was 
called in for an audience with Henry 
Luce. 


I hear you're the kind of fellow who 
likes to change people’s habits through 
office planning, Luce told Luss. Luss 
agreed. 

For example, explained Luce, the 
female employes spent much _ too 
much time powdering their noses and 
he didn’t want them to stop. What’s 
more, he ordered that they be made 
comfortable while doing it. Outcome: 
Time-Life is going to have the most 
lavish and colorful ladies rooms in 
town. 


Exploration 


We've been staying home with our 
wife these sticky summer evenings just 
so she won’t go out and buy now. TV, 
therefore, is a welcome respite (as is 
the air conditioner), but when the air 
conditioner isn’t flopping over the pic- 
ture we're seeing some amazing ads 

Take, for instance, the Gallo Wine 
commercials for “Thunderbird.” Cer- 
tainly imitation is a sincere form of flat- 
tery (apparently Ford thinks so, too), 
but the Gallo ads show blind faith. Do 
wine drinkers get a burning thirst when 
seeing a flapping black bird? We just 
visualize that crow or raven or what- 
ever it is stamping on the grapes with 
his little webbed feet. 

When we flip the dial a familiar 
scene looms up. The Charles Antell 
Formula “9” people use “ten thousand 
loving fingers” copy to explain the sight 
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of a few hands kneeding what looks like 
a fright wig. It wasn’t so long ago that ~ 


the Pink Ice (a facial astringent) people 
were using a very similar illustration, 
except with hands working over a taut 
face, and copy that said “a thousand 
busy fingers.” : 

Our own busy fingers change the 
channel and we see an Explorer I rocket 
blasting off, as L&M _cigarets tells us 
“They said it couldn’t be done, couldn't 
be done, couldn’t be done.” Then 
L&M points out that no one (sup- 
posedly including us) thought such a 
fine smoke could be developed. 

Well, we're not so sure they have 
done it, but we are fairly sure Gallo, 
Formula “9” and L&M are way out 
there in space (and time) with the 
Explorers. 


Cannes copy 

Reports from the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival inspired us recently to hold a 
miniature Cannes festival of our own. 

We looked up Chicago’s Theater 
Screen Advertising Bureau, specifically 
in the person of Miss Elaine Slein, a 
charming beater for the bureau which 
opened just this year and represents 
five American companies that make 
and distribute movie commercials. 

The bureau currently is making 
available theater commercial entries to 
the Cannes festival for showing by 
advertising agencies and clubs. 

Our private viewing, in the office of 
a bureau member, the United Film 
Service, Inc., featured entries from 
England, France, Germany and Italy. 

Miss Slein explained in preface that 
the European theater commercial runs 
from five to 10 minutes, as compared 
to the 40 to 90 seconds’ running time 
of its American counterpart. 

Thus the European commercial to 
justify its time has simply got to be 
entertaining; it’s not enough to be 
merely arresting. 


Gy 
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Observed Miss Slein: “This enter- 
tainment is always gay and casual. It 
makes you feel good, therefore recep- 
tive. Then the product is slipped in 
quickly and unobtrusively, without in- 
terrupting the merriment.” 

And entertaining they were. Actually 
the commercials viewed in sequence 
amounted to a brilliant variety program 
in the arts—symphony, ballet, modern 
dance, sophisticated entertainment acts, 
as well as work of Europe’s best paint- 
ers, cartoonists and color photographers. 

But all was in a light-hearted mood. 
Several of the commercials were im- 
pressionistic interpretations reminiscent 


ae nee i et rat He 
of Disney’s “Fantasia” with their close | 
integration of music and abstract art. | 

Here there was but the merest hint) 
of product. In a hosiery ad, legs formed } 
and reformed geometric designs in | 
rapid sequence: in another a pink gir-'] 
dle stretched itself into intriguing free-- 
form shapes against a blue sky. 

In some the only commercial touch } 
was a trademark, this slipped in so} 
swiftly it might easily be missed if} 
you happened to be passing the pop- | 
corn (or is that strictly an American | 
barbarism?). In others we were never 
quite sure what was being vended. | 
An Italian film started out looking like | 
an ad for men’s collars, or maybe cuff} 
links, but shifted to a table where the'| 
cutlery executed a ballet to Tchai-'| 
kovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet Suite.” 

Only with the finale did we learnj| 
we had been given a breakfast cereal! | 
pitch. This sell was not merely soft,-} 
it was downy. == ae 

An English entry, a Barclay Bank} 
commercial made for showing in the: 
native theaters of Jamaica, uses a car-'} 
toon whose art style and coloring re- |} 
semble batik paneling. 

Through the action and Calypso song | 
it lucidly explains “how Barclay Bank | 
keep money well.” | 

A French cartoon delightfully spoofs | 
its product, tools for Gallic do-it-your- | 
selfers. | 

An ebullient middle-aged man ex- } 
plains how his set of tools changed } 
his life. Soon after acquiring them he | 
had fixed everything in sight, was} 
obliged to lie awake nights thinking up. 
ways to utilize them. The final scene | 
portrays him constructing a sizable boat, 
in the living room. | 

But do these spots sell? Miss Slein | 
explained that in Europe techniques | 
for measuring advertising effects are j 
little developed. ea 

But European advertisers’ faith in | 
this type of sell continues unabated! 
and that the theater screen commercial | 
ranks as a major advertising medium. } 
Advertisers continue to underwrite this | 
tyne of creative output. 

Incidentally, theater screen commer-_ 
cials are enjoying a stateside revival of | 
late, according to Miss Slein. (She says | 
some 18,000 theaters, or 93.7% of | 
total accept commercials.) | 

We viewed, at her behest, a series | 
of Coca-Cola commercials prepared by 
the Motion Picture Advertising Service 
Co. (of New Orleans) for display in | 
Negro theaters. = 

While the theme was an old one, | 
that of suggesting different occasions | 
for using the product, its treatment was | 
fresh. Against sophisticated settings | 
(all upper middle-class) attractive young | 
Negro moderns acted out the situations | 
in fast-paced modern dance to the beat | 
of a bongo drum. eet 
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to expect. 


'@ Added up, this looks like the worst 
year since World War II to introduce 
a completely new passenger car. Auto 
sales are at a six-year low. The last 
brand new car, Edsel, so promising dur- 
ing its publicity build-up about this 
time last year, has floundered with 
other makes in the medium price field. 

This gloomy sales setting, however, 
will not deter at least one newcomer, 
Checker Motors Corp. (Kalamazoo, 
Mich.). 


Pee ee Te ees 


Put in perspective, Checker’s intro- 
duction of a brand-new car this fall, 
if successful, may revise a lot of mar- 
keting thinking about autos in par- 
ticular and other hard goods in gen- 
eral. 

For one thing, the success of Check- 
ers plain-Jane four-door sedan (see 
artist's conception above*) may clinch 
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*Courtesy Motor Trend magazine. 
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the growing thesis that consumer taste 
is swinging to durable, economy autos 
and that chrome and status are not 
necessarily related. 

Priced at $2,350, the new Checker 
sedan may forecast the eventual trend, 
with luxury cars and economy cars at 
either end of the price range, and a 
so-called “classless car” (e.g., the 
Checker) in between. 

Lagging sales and the overabundance 
of autos in the middle price range 
(Tide—Oct. 11, 1957) supports this 
prediction. Further, Checker has ample 
precedent, of course, in the current 
success of European economy cars in 
the U.S. and the hit Rambler has 
made this year (at the end of the first 
four months of 1958, Rambler sales hit 
44,000 vs. 32,000 in the same period 
last year). 

Another point in Checker’s favor; 


The car to watch 


This fall Checker Motors Corp. will introduce a new passenger car 


that challenges Detroit's cherished product design theories & market- 
ing strategies. If the new Checker sells, its success may indicate that 
a new era in auto selling is closer than you think. Here’s what 


its new car will come on the market 
at least a year before the Big Three 
can change their dies and catch any 
trend to smaller cars (the 1959 models 
were set long ago). 


There are two major things about 
Checker’s new car introduction that 
bear watching. First, Checker intends 
to be a maverick by eschewing planned 
obsolescence in an industry where the 
annual model changeover is religion. 

Second, unlike the Edsel, which hit 
the market with an all-time promotional 
bang, Checker is approaching the con- 
sumer with almost painful caution. 

One reason for this caution, of 
course, is the fact that Checker has 
been losing money manufacturing 
cabs (in the first half of this year 
Checker lost at least $500,000 on its 
taxi business). President Morris Mar- 
kin’s hope: Checker’s new passenger 
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The current Checker cab’s appeal is based on durability and easy to repair 


features, all to be retained in the passenger car. 


To sell for $2,350, passenger 


Checker will market to those wanting “a workhorse, not a glamour puss.” 


car will help offset some of these losses 
by the fourth quarter.* 

The first point may be the most 
important. Checker president Morris 
Markin, who says model changes will 
occur when needed, obviously is de- 
pending on the fact that the new 
passenger car will be designed along 
the durable and economical lines of 
the famed Checker cab, a vehicle that 
gives service up to and over 150,000 
miles. 

There. will be changes, though. 
Checker’s passenger car will have a 
new grille, increased wrap-around in 
the front and rear glass areas and other 
styling changes. 

Instead of emphasizing horsepower, 
the accent will be on economy and 
durability. Added features such as auto- 
matic transmission, power-steering and 
power brakes will be available at extra 
cost. Styling, moreover, will not include 
much chrome or flashy outside acces- 
sories. 

Its length is 200 inches, two to nine 
inches shorter than any other make 
with the exception of the Rambler. 
The wheelbase, about 120 inches, 
longer than similar priced Chevrolet, 
Plymouth or Ford models, will give, 
claims Markin, a better ride. 

To those in the taxi industry Check- 
ers move is no surprise. Its cabs have 
been regularly held in high regard. 
Says the magazine Motor Trend: 


*While Checker has lost money on manufacturing, 
it claims to be in the black on a consolidated 
basis. This includes the company’s 68% equity 
in the earnings of Parmelee Transportation Co., 
operator of taxi fleets. In all of 1957, Checker 
had a net loss of $1,253,510. But its equity in 
Parmelee’s earnings, plus dividends from Par- 
melee, amounted to $1,327,329. Checker is the 
lone company exclusively making taxi cabs. The 
others—General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American 
ee one: cn ee coon all sell standard 
autos to ta: eets, Ford and Plymo A 

with Checker, the best sellers. pbrek erage 
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“Veteran cab drivers swear it is less 
tiring to drive a Checker day in and 
day out than any new Ford, Chevrolet 
or Plymouth cab.” 


Another unique feature of Checker’s 
new car introduction is the way it is 
gradually edging into the market to 


minimize any heavy tooling, marketing — 


or distribution costs. For one thing, 
Checker’s bid for the consumer market 
represents a $5,000,000 investment (in- 
cluding 800 new _ dies)—relatively 
miniscule when you consider the out- 
lays of the Big Three (Edsel cost $250,- 
000,000 to unveil). 

Equally important is Checker’s ob- 
vious marketing strategy: first sell to 
the selected market where it already 
has a strong franchise, then let the 
word spread from there (at first, 
Checker probably will turn out less 
than 1,000 new passenger cars a month, 
expects to be making 2,000 a month 
by the end of the first year). 

The first steps in this marketing 
strategy already are under way, with 
a direct mail campaign (through the 
Jaqua Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
beamed at fleet car owners: utilities, 
sales organizations, government agen- 
cies, etc. Checker obviously thinks that, 
with the strong reputation for long 
life which its cabs have, its new pas- 
senger car will find favor with organ- 
izations placing utility above snob ap- 
peal. 

With this select group in hand, then 
Checker probably will try to broaden 
its appeal to individual consumers in 
most metropolitan areas. To do this, 
Checker has a ready-made distribution 
system in the Parmelee Transport Co. 
which already operates in Chicago, 


Ke 


New York and Pittsburgh and has - 
~ gervice-parts facilities in a total of 22 


metropolitan centers. 


Checker, of course, will not enter 
the market cold. In 1956 it began sell-, 
ing its cab to consumers. But there 


was little attempt to style the cab to ~ 


meet this audience. If consumers 
wanted a Checker they could have it; 


there was little promotion or catering | 


to this market or even additional pro- 
duction. Buyers bought a taxi without — 
the Checker paint job. 


In August, 1957, thoughts about the | 


consumer market got a boost when 
Consumer Reports put the cab through 


a series of tests. CR found a car that | 


“will be a workhorse, not a glamour | 


puss, not a banker’s hot rod... . It 


should be easier and less expensive to | 
maintain and less expensive to repair . 


especially when it comes to body work, 
than the great majority of U.S. sedans.” - 
Although critical of the motor as 
workable but not powerful, Consumer 
Reports found the Checker was good | 
for two groups: (1) elderly people be- ; 


. . . } 
cause of interior roominess, and (2) 


people on a budget. 

The CR report inspired Markin to 
announce that a_ specially designed 
Checker cab would be introduced in 
1958. This March, to give the company 
a more pleasant sounding name, one - 


in keeping with forthcoming passenger | 


car, the present corporate title replaced | 
Checker Cab Manufacturing Company. | 


Looking ahead, consumer acceptance * 
is still uncertain, despite current mar- | 


ket tendencies and future forecasts. 
Perhaps the whimsical American con- 


sumer might accept one utility car, re- 4 


ject another. But to the advertiser look- 
ing for a built-in copy pitch just heed - 
these words from Motor Trend: ) 
“For rough-and-tumble city driving } 
with more than one passenger, Checker | 


has no peer. Kids can’t hurt it and } 


elderly folks appreciate the flat floors 
and wide-opening doors. If your driv- . 
ing is rather erratic, the easily repaired _ 
sheet metal should save money. Gas 
mileage is pretty good. 

“What’s more Checker won’t wear 
out, as testified by 150,000-mile models 


still bounding merrily from curb to | 


curb in our largest cities.” 


Republic Aviation: 
are the take-off 


The jet-propelled nature of their business makes Republic 


Aviation Corp. executives discriminating readers of indus- 


trial advertising. Making combat aircraft, Republic has de- 


vised a unique and complex system for screening ads. Here’s 


what Republic wants from advertising and how it gets it. 


@ “We have all the usual responsibil- 
ities of any business,” says Republic 
Aviation Corp.’s public relations vice- 
president and presidential assistant Ken 
Ellington, “and we have one or two 
other responsibilities. We manufacture 
airplanes that must be able to fly ac- 
cording to rigid government specifica- 
tions, and these planes must also be 
able to bring a man home from a com- 
bat mission.” 

These words from Republic’s exec- 
utive offices (Farmingdale, N.Y.) signal 
a basic industrial advertising challenge: 
to reach and sell components to an as- 
sembler that lives by slide rule limita- 
tions. 


Republic is so concerned with “stand- 
ards” and “specifications” that the at- 
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titude of its executives toward adver- 
tising is frought with frustration. But 
their frustration must be resolved, be- 
cause Republic cannot afford even the 
smallest mistake. * 

In a specially tape recorded inter- 
view, Tide sought to analyze this 
unique problem with Ellington and five 
of his executive associates at Republic: 
engineering personnel assistant man- 
ager Humbert O. Martin, guided mis- 
siles staff engineer Coleman Raphael, 
materials purchasing manager Sylvester 


*“Republic’s stock in trade is combat aircraft. 
As the nation’s ninth ranked seller of airframes, 
Republic currently makes the Air Force Tactical 
Command’s 105B ‘‘Thunderchief”’ 

bomber. Other Republic planes have been the 
P-35, P-47 “Thunderbolt,” F-84 ‘“‘Thunderjet,” 
¥F-84-F “‘Thunderstreak,” RF-84F ‘“‘Thunderflash.”’ 
A Guided Missiles Division begun in World War II 
now also makes reconnaisance drones, and the 
Helicopter Division formed last year now assem- 
bles and markets the “‘Alouette,’”’ world’s first jet 
helicopter. 


fighter- 


Small, factory manager Kermit Was- 
muth, and engineering research chief 
Robert Wichser. 

According to these men, the differ- 
ence between industrial and consumer 
advertising is summed up by factory 
manager Wasmuth: “It appears that in- 
dustrial advertisers have tried to pat- 
tern their approach somewhat after con- 
sumer advertising, where you trade on 
desire to buy. This is entirely the 
wrong approach. Industrial ads ought 
to trade on an interest to know. No 
reputable industry is going to buy 
from an ad alone.” 


On the other hand, Republic em- 
ployees (13,000 at both its Farming- 
dale, Long Island, main plant, and 
neighboring guided missiles plant) 
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must always be alert to advertising, 
particularly that pertaining to aircraft 
industry innovations. In all, Republic 
purchases some 50,000 items, ranging 
from paper clips to electronic missile 
systems. 

Therefore, as a large scale purchaser 
charged with very demanding respon- 
sibilities, Republic, in Wasmuth’s 
words, has “an interest to know.” Un- 
fortunately for aircraft component man- 
ufacturers, Republic seemingly is 
swayed very little by the advertising 
it sees. Usually, when Republic needs 
an aircraft component it is needed fast 
and as an application of something al- 
ready in existence. Thus, Republic’s 
specialized needs require, paradoxical- 
ly, general advertising. 

As personnel assistant Martin puts it, 
“We're not dealing in stock items here. 
An advertiser should just try to portray 
his company as a quality builder in a 
particular field. In other words, “We 
build pumps and we've built them for 
50 years, and we know our business 
and will be delighted to help you on 
any problems.’ ” 


It’s institutional type advertising, 
then, with which Republic executives 
feel most impressed. Says Martin: “The 
fact that a certain company is in a 
certain field is brought to your atten- 
tion as you read magazines each month 
or week. 

“If you have a specific problem—like 
you need a certain alloy or you are ex- 
ploring a whole new field and your 
experts cant help you—you probably 
would call one of these companies. 


Presidential assistant and public rela- 
tions vice-president Ken Ellington: “We 
have the usual responsibilities plus 
other problems.” 
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Factory manager Kermit Wasmuth: 
“Invariably companies making mislead- 
ing claims—performance doesn’t match 
advertising.” 


You'd do this rather than rely on an 
ad in a magazine that says, “This will 
cure all and solve all.’” 

Factory manager Wasmuth reinforces 
this interest in institutional ads. Says 
he, “If advertisers merely went to the 
other type of advertising [institutional] 
instead of making misleading claims, 
they might not sell any more, but they 
at least wouldn’t get people mad at 
them. They should say, “We are the 
XYZ electronics company and we are 
doing our best to produce an article’ 
with no great claims as to how won- 
derful they are.” 

It’s obvious, then, that Republic exec- 
utives want the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth in ads. En- 
gineering research chief Wichser even 
goes so far as to say, “I wouldn’t have 
advertisers put technical information 
in ads. 

“I'd put technical information in tech- 
nical articles. Last night, for example, 
I spent an hour and a half reading an 
aviation magazine. I recall one article 
which I passed on to my people this 
morning. It mentioned a particular 
vendor’s product, and the reason I men- 
tioned it is because I saw it there.” 

Notwithstanding the obvious advan- 
tage of having one’s sales message 
written into the feature section of a 
magazine, Republic executives under- 
score another basic point. To them, 
company “reputation,” “reliability” and 
“capacity” to solve problems are the 
only advertised appeals which are im- 
portant. 


Republic maintains a unique system 
of checks and balances to keep aware 
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of ie ae “reputable,” : sreliable”. done 


“capable” vendors are. Committees on 


materials handling, new products, value 
~ analysis and education constantly keep | 
their respective eyes open for applica-_ 
tions of technological advances within 


the aviation industry generally, and 
from related fields. 

These committees are rallying points 
for pieces and scraps of information 
which anyone at Republic may pick up. 
After a committee reviews the informa- 
tion, the material is either rejected, re- 
searched further, or deemed worthy of 
departmental consideration’ 


If the department concerned finds 4 


the recommendation applicable to their 
needs, the purchasing department gets 
a buying OK. 


Value analysis at Republic is de-— 


signed “to find true value of all parts 
and materials before purchase is made 
to insure dollars worth of utility for 
every dollar spent.” In addition, the 
Value Analysis committee of the pur- 
chasing department (with liaison to all 
departments) checks for value after 
purchases are made. In existence only 


one year, Value Analysis already has — 


accounted for $400,000 in savings to 
Republic. 

In addition to this rather formal 
system of gleaning and checking on 
technical ideas and applications, there 
are persons within the various depart- 
ments at Republic who are expected to 
read up on such matters. 

Two main libraries—engineering and 
guided missiles — stockpile technical 
trade information (including ads) at 


research 
Wichser: “We try to skip the ads. We’re 
looking for the technical contents of 
articles.” 


Engineering chief Robert 
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Coleman 
Raphael: “If we go into a space ve- 
hicle next month, we'd be interested in 
a specific ad.” 


Guided missiles engineer 


Republic, and each department has its 
own, smaller trade magazine library. 
Factory manager Wasmuth explains 
the seriousness with which this material 
is regarded. “We have people whose 
responsibility it is to select types of 
things. They don’t deal with vendors 
—that’s purchasing’s responsibility—but 
they are expected to read and specify 
how a thing should be supplied.” 

Says engineering research chief 
Wichser: “In engineering we have 200 
specialists in various fields and we ex- 
pect them to look at the magazines ap- 
propriate to those fields. 

“They do know what is on the mar- 
ket. But they try to skip the ads as 
much as possible. We're looking for 
the technical contents of the article. 
I can remember instances, however, 
when we have gotten leads from ads. 
One of the missions of these specialists 


is to keep current of the state of the 
“ads.” 


In short, the men of Republic need 
and want technical information, but 
they don’t get most of it from ads. 

Materials purchasing manager Small 
gives the electronics field as a case in 
point. “There are literally hundreds 
of companies now in business who have 
gotten together a group of engineers 
and some facilities and are cluttering 
up the bidding operations. 

“They know nothing about specifica- 
‘tions. They know nothing about mak- 
ing their presentation. They aren’t 
familiar enough with aircraft specifica- 
tions, government contracts, or with 
-getting through to us.” 

Generally, Republic executives must 
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ask to be sold. For instance, when 


titanium and beryllium (heat resistant 
industrial metals) were first made us- 
able and were marketed, Republic 
asked for presentations from metals 
companies. Republic was at first dis- 
appointed with the performance of the 
metals under the extreme conditions 
Republic had to fulfill. The result is 
that Republic now does much of its 
own experimentation with these “won- 
der” elements. 

Nevertheless, Republic sometimes 
feels it must call in several vendors 
for presentations. But again, timing 
plays a prime role in triggering such 
a request. This is another reason that 
institutional type ads make most sense 
to Republic executives. 

To illustrate, staff engineer Raphael 
says, “If we go into a space vehicle 
next month which requires some par- 
ticular hydraulic device, we would be 
interested in a specific ad that we hap- 
pen to see at that‘ time.” Therefore, 
Republic is not so concerned with 
stockpiling ad tear sheets as it is with 
keeping abreast of general develop- 
ments. 

Since most ads are about specific 
applications, Republic executives tend 
to ignore them in their reading and 
head straight for the editorial matter 
of aviation trade magazines. Or, as 
one executive explains, “The very speed 
of developments in our business makes 
tear sheets of ads rapidly obsolete.” 

Purchasing manager Small points out 
that Republic does not spare the re- 
search horses, however, when an ad 


does trigger interest somewhere within : 


Republic. He says, “If we should find 
an ad in the area of subcontracting or 
equipment, where we buy expensive 
units, we wouldn't call in anybody. 
Our approach is to send somebody to 
that plant immediately to see for our- 


Engineering personnel assistant man- 
ager Humbert O. Martin: “You would 
probably call a company you know 
rather than rely on an ad.” 


Materials purchasing manager Sylvester 
Small: “There are literally hundreds of 
companies cluttering up the bidding 
operations.” 


selves whether it’s equipped to do the 
job for us. Our man will have a stand- 
ard checkoff form.” 


On the brighter side, Republic exec- 
utives mention vendors who do a 
thorough selling job, without need of 
coaxing. Guided missiles man Raphael 
says, “We periodically have a company 
such as Goodyear or Alcoa and others 
make an appointment and indicate they 
want to discuss a particular aspect of 
their operation: 

“They will come here with all sorts 
of information—publications, movies or 
slides, as well as a group of people 
who can answer any question that we 
ask. We pick up some very concrete 
information.” 

Thus advertising can pay off for 
some vendors hoping to catch Repub- 
lic’s attention. Basic to this success 
pattern would seem to be the oft-men- 
tioned importance of “timing.” 


Certainly, executives at Republic 
know when some advertisers try to bam- 
boozle them, and it’s because some try 
that Republic is wary of anything but 
the most institutional ad. To try fool- 
ing Republic, then, is just as fatal for 
those advertisers (in a business sense) 
as it would be for an F-105 pilot (in a 
military sense) if Republic were mis- 
lead into buying anything but the 
best. = 
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@ It would take a crackerjack salesman 
to talk the New York Transit Authority 
into much of anything, no less selling 
soap in the subway. Such a man is 
44-year-old Marshall Smith Lachner, 
new president of B. T. Babbitt, and he’s 
done just that. 

With the blessings of the Transit Au- 
thority, Lachner is wrapping coupons 
around Bab-O cleanser, Glim liquid 
detergent, Cameo copper cleanser, Hep 
oven-cleaner spray and Air Gene room- 
deodorant spray. 

“Any three of these coupons,” ad- 
vertises Babbitt, “is good for one FREE 
subway token when presented at 
change booths.” In newspapers, on 
radio and TV and three-sheet subway 
posters, Babbitt says: “Buy Three— 
Ride Free.” 

Babbitt’s 


promotion, important 


hike Hughes visits... 


enough to make page one of the staid 
New York Times, is rocking the indus- 
try, evoking everything from outright 
admiration tinged with a little. envy 
to some wry jokes (“hear that P&G is 
negotiating to buy the subway system.”) 


In reality, the Babbitt promotion is 
no joking matter. For one thing, it’s 
a carefully planned, long range project 
that will cost the company a fair 
amount of money to carry out. The 
cash price of one token is 15 cents 
and until next December, at least, Bab- 
bitt is paying the N.Y. Transit Authority 
5 cents for each coupon tumed in. 
It probably won't stop there. Similar 
arrangements are currently pending in 
Washington and Philadelphia, and “re- 
quests,” says Lachner, are coming in 
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from other large city transit systems. 

Even more important, the subway 
promotion represents another step in 
Lachner’s massive revitalization of 
Babbitt. When he joined the 122-year- 
old company as president last January, 
Lachner found it suffering from three 
serious maladies—red ink, inadequate 
distribution and a lack of consumer 
product acceptance. 

For 1957, although Babbitt’s net sales 
had jumped from $19,500,000 to $21,- 
800,000, profits were nowhere to be 
seen. .The net loss after estimated tax 
carryback had doubled from the $520,- 
612 1956 figure to $1,117,977 in 1957. 

Since Lachner has been with Bab- 
bitt the situation has improved spec- 
tacularly. For the first quarter of 1958 
the company happily records a net 
profit of $159,046, while for the same 


period last year it showed a net loss 


of $92,426. What's more, Babbitt’s 
stockholders are responding. Between 
January and June, Babbitt common 
rose on the Big Board from 3% to 8%. 

Before Lachner’s arrival, Babbitt’s 
management setup wasn’t in much bet- 
ter shape than its profits. In fact, 
during the six-month period just before 
he took over, the company had no 
president at all—the president’s duties 
were shared on a part-time basis by 
two members of the board. 


One of Lachner’s first moves was to 
establish internal organization. Al- 
though the Mendleson family, with 
Samuel Mendleson as chairman, still 
controls, Lachner has the authority to 
make any changes in policy, products 


and people he sees fit. 

Now on the staff are several of 
Lachner’s ex-Colgate associates, among 
them Babbitt executive vice-president 
and director Michael P. Frawley, vice- 
president for marketing John W. Sug- 
den and Russell W. Thatcher, who 
serves as administrative vice-president 
and director. 

At Lachner’s direction, all Babbitt 
advertising was placed in the hands 
of a new agency, Brown & Butcher. 
Current ad budget: about $2 million. 
Company policies are currently under 
revision and several new products are 
in the works. 

The secret of Lachner’s success is 
salesmanship. A born salesman him- 


self, Lachner believes that the presi- 
dent is as much a part of the company’s 
selling force as anyone else. 


Almost immediately after Lachner 
assumed the presidency, he and _ six 
other key Babbittites (including Tom 
Butcher, president of Brown & Butcher) 
went on the road as a group to re- 
capture the customer. Their main tar- 
gets were the grocery chains because, 
as Lachner puts it, “we are well aware 
that 20% of the grocery stores do 80% 
of the business.” 

For a total of 10 weeks, usually 
without a break on weekends, the Lach- 
ner entourage traveled the grocery cir- 
cuit. On the itinerary were all the 
major grocery chains, as well as many 
medium-sized and small ones and some 
independent grocery stores. 

The chains were impressed. In At- 
lanta, “Colonial Stores gave us a steak 
luncheon,” recalls Lachner. “Sixteen 
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of their executives sat down with us. 
And a total of 20 met us at Jewel Tea 
in Chicago. 

“In Oakland,” he continues, “presi- 
dent Bob Magowan of Safeway enter- 
tained us at his home. We also spent 
some time with such presidents as Paul 
Cupp of American Stores, Philadelphia, 
and Harley McNamara of National Tea 
in Chicago.” Among the other chains 
that rolled out the red carpet are A&P, 
First National, Food Fair and Grand 
Union. 


Lachner attributes the Babbitt 
squad’s fine reception to the approach 
it used in the presentations. “We not 
only told them of our intention to 
revolutionize the company with good 
products and sound policies,” he ex- 
plains, “but we also asked for their ad- 


vice and help in doing so.” 

There’s been at least one major im- 
provement as a result of the selling 
jaunt. Babbitt products now get sev- 
eral times as much display in stores 
as they once did. 

Babbitt’s present sales force of 71 
men is actually smaller today than be- 
fore. To Lachner, however, it’s the 
old story of quality above quantity. He 
has a great deal of confidence in his 
current sales crew. “Their caliber is 
higher,” he says. “They won't be 
pushed around.” 

Lachner attributes much of Babbitt’s 
recent success to the fact that the sales- 
men have just as much confidence in 
the company because, as he puts it, 
“theyre sure were going places.” As 
illustration, Lachner cites his salesmen’s 
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reaction to the current subway promo- 
tion. “When they heard about “Buy 
Three—Ride Free’ some of them said 
it made them feel 10 feet tall.” 


Distribution has always been one of 
Babbitt’s chief stumbling blocks. In the 
past it’s been extremely spotty, and has 
even completely missed some of the 
most important markets. Lachner has 
a carefully mapped out plan to beat the 
problem. 

“We intend to build Babbitt in the 
black on a solid marketing basis,” Lach- 
ner vows, and he thinks he can do it 
despite formidable competition from 
the giant soap empires. 

In the past, he explains, “Bab-O and 
Glim, for example, have been ‘given 
away. Now we've started to sell them.” 
Lachner believes he has a good chance 


of snaring the market “even though 
Bab-O has taken a terrific one-two, 
first from Colgate’s Ajax, then from 
P&G's Comet.” The situation has 
changed. “Now,” says Lachner with 
enthusiasm, “Bab-O is being sold, and 
Glim has been reintroduced into major 
markets.” 

While Babbitt shoots new life into 
its old products, it’s coming out with 
a raft of new ones. New Air Gene 
room deodorant spray is already in 
most major markets and Hep oven- 
cleaner spray is spreading rapidly. 
Among other new offerings are Hep 
insect killer, Fire-Gel charcoal lighter, 
Vano bleach and starch and Lenz spray 
eyeglass cleaner in an aerosol container. 

“We're going to expand our present 
household products,” predicts Lachner, 


“and we hope to get into the drug and 
food business.” 

Lachner’s selling sense first erupted 
at Macy’s, New York, where he served 
a hitch on the executive training squad 
at about $18 or $20 a week soon after 
his graduation from the University of 
Pennsylvania's Wharton School. 

From selling oil cloth, he moved on 
to adult games (under the tutelage of 
Ernestine Galbraith, author of “Cheap- 
er by the Dozen”), and then to men’s 
furnishings, where he worked for Ed- 
ward Straus, cousin of Macy president 
Jack Straus. 

In the men’s furnishings department, 
Lachner rose to assistant buyer. After 
a while, still an assistant buyer, he was 
transferred to Bambergers (Newark, 


N.J.), a Macy affiliate. He was then 
making about $35 a week, and support- 


ing a wife and daughter (the Lachners 
now have four sons, too). 

About this time he ran into Jerome 
Marshall, a friend who was working 
as a division manager for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet. Jerry Marshall urged 
Lachner to come to Colgate and get 
back into the “selling game.” 

He did, and in a sense, this was 
starting all over again. At Colgate, 
Lachner spent nine months as a display 
merchandiser before becoming a junior 
salesman. In the 17 years he was with 
Colgate he rose to become head of the 
soap division, a $156,000,000 “busi- 
ness.” 

After a two-year stint as president 
of Chicago’s Pabst Brewing Co., Lach- 
ner is back east, and once again work- 
ing himself up into a lather. . 
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Advertising a complex 


®The spectacular ad pictured above 
is one of a series in a new ad campaign 
the General Telephone Corp. will break 
next month. Why will General Tele- 
phone use a four-color photograph? 
Unless the photo is a stopper, readers 
might turn the page and unconsciously 
mistake it for an American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company promotion, a 
name nearly synonymous with U.S. 
telephone service and development. 


This is the touchy advertising prob- 
lem facing General Telephone today, 
overshadowing most of its product, 
sales and promotion activities. None- 
theless it is the price General, a nation- 
wide telephone system with $600,000,- 
000 annual income and sales, must pay 
as it sits in the shadow of mammoth 


AT&T. 
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General, though admitting to no in- 
feriority complex, has forged the na- 
tion’s second largest if not only other 
telephone system. However, as im- 
pressive as General’s present - growth 
pattern appears, it constantly is .con- 
fronted by AT&T, one of America’s 
most strongly entrenched brand images. 
Now General is flexing its muscles. It 
looks to the day when its name will 
convey a similar impression as AT&T’s. 

According to General executives— 
merchandising vice-president R. Parker 


Sullivan and public relations-adman-. 


ager George P. Norton—the company is 
no direct competitor to AT&T. Each 
is a separate telephone system servicing 
a different customer in its own fran- 
chised areas. 

The difference between General and 
AT&T is one of size and geographical 


fastest-growing (elephone system 
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coverage, with AT&T, of course, hav- 
ing every statistic upwards of 10 to 1 in 
its favor. Founded in 1935, General 


has made its greatest strides since 1951, 


the year Donald Parker became presi- _ 


dent. 

A series of mergers and acquisitions 
resulted in its present size—3,340,406 
telephones in 31 states. This compares 
with AT&T’s 52,000,000 telephones. 
The remaining 4,400 independent tele- 
phone companies have 8,000,000 
phones. 


As spectacular as General's growth 4 


appears there is little chance that its 
system will ever come near van 
AT&T. General, though servicing 5,00 


communities, is not located in a single — 


city with more than 450,000. people. 


Further, there are less than 30 cities, - 
with populations over 40,000, with 
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General Telephone Company: of Cali- 


- fornia, the lone domestic subsidiary 
approaching the 1,000,000 telephone 
mark. * 


This means that General is primarily 
operating in smaller urban and rural 
communities. More significantly, the 
noticeable trend in population move- 
ments toward metropolitan areas will 
limit General somewhat to a market 
that might only increase through a ris- 
ing birth rate. 

Nevertheless, it has another market. 
Its wholly-owned subsidiary, Automatic 


Electric, can sell new telephone equip- 


ment to independent telephone com- 


_ panies, scattered throughout the nation. 


Still another subsidiary, General 
Telephone Credit Company, started 
last September, can finance. purchases 
of phones, switchboards and other gear 
to the independents, many of whom 
have outmoded facilities and little cash. 

General therefore aims its merchan- 


-dising along two fronts: improving fa- 


cilities and services within its own or- 
ganization and doing the same for the 
independents. 

As a prime supplier it does not face 
competition from AT&T’s Western 
Electric, which offers the mass bulk 
of its manufactured products to the 
parent. It does face opposition from 


’ General Dynamics’ Stromberg-Carlson, 


Kellogg, and other equipment makers. 

General president Power predicts 
that by 1957 General’s present do- 
mestic and foreign companies (with 
subsidiaries in Canada, Dominican Re- 
public, Philippines) will have about 
8,000,000 phones in use. 

Also, Power strives to furnish 85% 


*yarger cities in General Telephone territories 
include: Long Beach, West Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara and Santa Monica (all California): Erie 
and Johnson, Pa.; Lexington, Ky.; Tampa, Fla.; 
Ft. Wayne, Terre Haute, Lafayette and Elkhart 
(all Indiana). 


The lady 
__ is talking 
on this phone 
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AT&T isn’t the only competitor 
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~ of the telephones and switchboards to 


the other independents. By adding new 
operating subsidiaries along the way 
General’s future growth pattern will 
lead to an even larger telephone system. 

How then does General use ‘its 
$3,000,000 advertising budget to carry 
the corporate name to the public and 
sell its products and services? 


Merchandiser Sullivan and adman- 
ager Norton say that General, consid- 
ering its brand image in relation to 
AT&T, steers clearly away from being 
a competitor since it really is a parallel 
system. Instead it tries to hammer away 
on this theme: General might be the 
second company but it is growing. 

According to Kudner account super- 
visor William A. MacDonough, adver- 
tising is divided broadly into two parts 
—national advertising in Business Week, 
Newsweek, New York Times (Sunday 
business section), Satevepost, Time, 
U.S. News & World Report and the 
Wall Street Journal (national edition). 

This segment accounts for $1,650,000 
or 55% of the budget. And local ads, 
also created and matted through Kud- 
ner and placed in 1,000 daily and 
weekly papers, account for the remain- 
ing $1,350,000. 

MacDonough says national adver- 
tising has changed within the past six 
months from product and service sales 
ads to corporate promotions. It is Gen- 
eral’s way of telling an “influential 
readership” about the company. 

Once again, considering the weight 
of AT&T, General must convince a 
U.S. investing audience that the com- 
pany represents a good financial in- 
vestment and sametime put across the 
General brand image to the public. 


What’s more it maintains that AT&T, 
with a $16,000,000 national ad budget, 
carries the ball most effectively so far 
as product and service promotions. 
What difference does it make, Gen- 
eral executives ask, if AT&T discusses 
long distance phone rates or colored 
telephones in national ads? It really is 
selling such products and services for 
the entire telephone industry. 

But when it comes to corporate ad- 
vertising General must hold its own. 
Here advertising conveys the brand 
image—a growing company still grow- 
ing. Even so, in devising and creating 
national advertising, General is some- 
times forced to the wall. Once again 
the power and public acceptance of 
AT&T inhibits General’s ad message. 

Surveys, according to MacDonough, 
show that most magazine readers to- 
tally identify the telephone and other 
equipment with AT&T. 

Thus General cannot display a tele- 
phone, the basic product it sells, except 
in a secondary position. Readers, more- 
over make ready reference that any 


telephone ad is automatically AT&T's. 


To circumvent this drawback, Gen- 
eral’s ads must be stoppers. Copy and 
art theme are geared to arrest attention 
long enough so readers pause to see 
that (1) it is not an AT&T ad and (2) 
it was prepared by General, the only 
other telephone company with a na- 
tional ad campaign. (There is national 
advertising by the U.S. Independent 
Telephone Assn., a trade group, with a 
$250,000 ad budget.) 

General gets its brand image across 
with the Generalman, a telephone line- 
man, positioned prominently in ads. 
MacDonough says he symbolizes com- 
pany growth while not carrying an in- 
direct reference to AT&T. 

Dovetailing with national ads, based 
on a 13-insert a year schedule, is the 
Automatic Electric monthly schedule 


appearing in Satevepost. Here General ~ 


can show its exclusive improvements 
in telephone equipment—special device 
for deaf persons, for example. 


Locally, General departs from cor- 
porate public relations advertising for 
the job of direct sales of new equip- 
ment and services. General, with siz- 
able holdings in the farm belt, tries 
to improve farmers’ communications. 

Specifically General like AT&T at- 
tempts “ to get customers to realize con- 
veniences in telephones.” From sur- 
veys it knows that many homes are 
without basic telephone equipment; 
others desire products to serve their 
particular occupational or family needs. 
Weekly and daily newspaper ads strive 
to show how and why to use General’s 
products and services—the extension 
phone, additional listing in the phone 
book and so forth. 

Each of the 1,000 papers on the 
General media list are scheduled simul- 
taneously for the same ad. Like the 
national ads they all make strong ref- 
erence to the name, General Telephone. 
As Norton puts it, “General tries to 
convey the idea that the phone is a 
General telephone, not just a phone, 
for the generic term is synonymous 
with AT&T.” 

Except for a very limited radio sched- 
ule General presently favors print me- 
dia. First, General reasons that print 
media enables it to make the clearest 
pitch without any confusing reference 
to AT&T, and secondly, General has 
so many isolated communities situated 
within AT&T's statewide territory. 

All telephone companies, however, 
have a public relations program co- 
ordinating with national and local ad- 
vertising. This is to assure that Gen- 
eral Telephone’s brand image of growth 
comes imbedded in the public’s mind. 
Without it, the number two telephone 
system will never be more than just 
another telephone company. Pl 
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ONE 
ADMAN’S 
OPINION 
3) 


by Lester Leber 


Ad of the month 


Every automobile muffler that ever 
burned out, every television tube that 
blew out and all other products that 
have been cussed out by their irritated 
owners provide the background against 
which Zippo’s latest ad shines its flame 
(see cut). 

Here’s a story of craftsmanship and 
dependability that is told in honest, 
forthright terms: it works forever or it’s 


fixed free. No pussyfooting. No ifs, 
ands or buts. 
“Incredible” is a strong word and is 


often used loosely. In Zippo’s head- 
line, it’s justified. Last year this de- 
partment commented favorably on an- 
other phase of Zippo advertising and 
Jack McCutcheon of that company 
wrote to provide inside information 
about their guarantee. He stated that 
over a quarter of a million lighters are 
repaired each year without cost to the 
owners. 

How many companies would stick 
with a policy as costly as this—or admit 
that so many units needed fixing? 
Zippo is an unusual operation in this 


Ad of the month: incredible 
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day of get-it-the-hell-out-of-the-factory 
and cover - up - whatever - somebody - 
might-criticize. 

Maybe that’s why they do a multi- 
million-dollar volume on a prosaic prod- 
uct and continue to prosper in a field 
that has seen other companies recapitu- 
late the performance of their lighters 

flare brightly for a brief period 
and then die out. 


Underwear undersold 


As a contrast to Zippo’s method of 
conveying value, consider Hanes whose 
current ad is also reproduced on this 
page. 

Hanes claims to make luxurious un- 
derwear. The visual support for this 
statement is an implausible photo of a 
tashion model holding a pair of shorts 
under her chin. You see the woven 
label which connotes as much luxury 
as the wrapper on a can of pork-and- 
beans. 

The copy does not advance a single 
substantiating fact. It uses language 
like Custom Quality, truly posh, rajah- 
rich and very savvy. 

Maybe this is luxurious underwear 
but you need more than a pretty girl 
and pretty words to prove it. 


Recession, promotion, passion 


Even before there were signs that 
the current recession may not last the 
year out, it became a poor subject for 
media promotion. No matter how one 
gilded this lily, it smelled unpleasant. 
For example, one magazine printed a 
brochure in gold ink and entitled it 
“The 1958 buyer is a rough bird.” 
Inside copy opened with “Competition 
is tougher. Costs are rougher.” Who 
needs to be told this? 

If you had to talk about the recession, 
“Seventeen” showed how to do it. 
Here’s the way this magazine descr ibed 
its market: 

“This girl’s in great shape! She’d 
rather die than not buy. She’s 
crazy for clothes. And most im- 
portant she belongs to the 
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one recession-proof market. Be. 
cause mother does with much less 
to make sure daughter gets that 
dress. Make teen hearts beat with 
passion for your newest fashions.” 
The preceding paragraph is a classic 
example of sugar-coating a bitter pill. 
It starts on an encouraging note (great 
shape). It quickly mentions the state 
of business (recession-proof). It con- 
cludes with a gay pitch (beat with pas- 
sion). 
mistic. 


Progress in print 


A recent issue of Parade carries a 
stimulating variety of 
Gaines and Cashmere use horizontal 
half pages in full color. Toni dominates 
a spread with a pyramid that ranges 


from three inches deep on the outside — 


columns to 12 inches at the middle. 


Budweiser goes across the fold on the- 


center spread but leaves space for 
editorial matter on top and on each — 
side. Fab has two colors in a fifth of 
a page. 

Many magazines would turn down 
some or all of these non-standard 
buys. By doing so, they turn their 
backs on a reality of business life .. . 
everybody (including publishers) should 
deliver what he can sell and not sell 
only what it’s convenient to deliver. 


Special stopper 


At the Pe of a one-inch magazine 
ad for Dr. Schiffmann’s asthma-relief 


product: HAY THERE, You, with the | 
Tears in Your Eyes. 


Pretty, posh, no proof 


July iy 1958 ° Tide 


It’s both realistic and opti- 


space units.” | 


7 
Ving 


es 
bitty pes 


[ MIKE ) 


WALLACE 


INTERVIEW 


“to ask you, the president of 
one of the nation’s better 
advertising agencies... 


“<< 


. . of television” 


July 11, 1958 


“First of all, Mr. Billings, 
we would like... 


“what you think is wrong 
with the advertising 
medium... 


PLEASE 
STAND BY 


(TECHNICAL DIFFICULTIES) 
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So ee he 


Together ness” ...a marketing newsletter : 


#20 


Sticks and Stones 


The fashions of the moment? Chemises. Wigs. The Beat Generation. Novels featuring 
rape. Washington-and-wear politics . . . and occasional off-beat shots at the 


phenomenon known as Togetherness. 


Somewhere, nestled in the polemic, is usually the admission that naturally, everybody's 
for Togetherness... but... then the deluge: that Togetherness is a plot against the 
individual, against the inalienable rights of men to be men, against fun and freedom 

and all the other good things that make life a little more palatable. Oh yes, and then there’s 
the sneaky suspicion that maybe Togetherness is selling somebody something. 


Whoever Said? 


McCall’s may or may not get the credit for Togetherness. (Depends on what the critic 
is selling.) But McCall’s, which admits it has labeled a trend, feels it is basically 
unnecessary to defend a way of life that most Americans believe in, and live. The 
Psychological Corporation found this in a survey, showing that the word is associated 
firmly and favorably in the minds of 93% of all American families... and that 85% of 
the population feels that “Togetherness” describes the way their own family lives. 


McCall's has never supported a humorless, unrelieved diet of Togetherness. 

It has never suggested that men give up their inalienable rights and desert the divots 
for the diapers. Nor has it ever come out in favor of faceless groupism . . . any more 
than it has ever even remotely suggested that every family be anything but a group of | 
self-respecting individuals. McCall’s has simply recognized the fact that against the iE 
background of today’s tensions, families are trying to get closer together, and are finding 4 
this attempt at understanding and mutuality one way to create inner individual strength. 


A Pitch? 


Togetherness does sell things to and for people. So does mother love. So does sex. 

So does ambition. So do all basic drives. That the concept embraced and expressed in 
the pages of a magazine bought every month by more than 5,300,000 women and their 
families is successfully helping to sell the magazine . . . and the products on its 

pages ... is a compliment to the character of our customers, we think. As a matter of 
fact, it should be a source of pride to all America ... which despite its pot-shotters 
and pooh-poohers, still goes home every night (wearily but gladly) to the family. 


@ 
> The registered trademark of McCalls , the magazine of Togetherness 


©1958 McCall Corporation : 4 
... circulation now more than 5,300,000 


WOMAN'S 
VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


Courting the teens 


I recently went to the Waldorf for 
a “Seventeen” fashion show, not to 
gape at the chemises and _trapezes, 
but because I wanted to hear the re- 
doubtable Bernice Fitz-Gibbon speak. 
Given the topic of the feminine teen- 
| age market, a topic which could easily 
| have become bogged down in a dreary 
morass of statistics, Miss Fitz-Gibbon 
once again proved herself to be a 
wizard with words. 

For instance, she described the teen- 
age period as “perhaps the most im- 
portant in a lifetime—the bridge 
between adolescence and adulthood, 
between Maltex and Miltown, between 
‘Buster Brown and Balenciaga, between 
mud pies» and mud-packs, between 
spinning the bottle and heating it at 
2. a.m.” 

Urging listeners to “cast your bread 
upon the daughters (not the mothers 
or grandmothers),” Miss Fitz-Gibbon 
made one point that has a good deal 
of validity—that “teen-age business is 
| almost recession-proof. Mom may let 
out her old yellow, Dad may pull in 
his belt, but Sister will always get a 
new dress for the dance. Americans 
{ are that way.” 
| Incidentally, for those who are re- 
| pelled by the unkind cut of women’s 
| clothes today, I can’t refrain from re- 

peating Miss F-G’s joke about the 
husband who was saying goodbye to 
his chemise-clad wife. As he embraced 
her he murmured, “Goodbye, goodbye 
wherever you are.” 


Credit cards— 


Are we getting inundated by them? 

‘Tm all in favor of the current trend 
to more credit which enables women 
to charge an increasing number of 
things and pay the piper later. But I 
am worried about this — how many 
credit cards can we reasonably be 
expected to carry, especially if one 
favors a streamlined rather than bulg- 
ing wallet? 

This query is prompted by a letter 
from a small store where formerly I 
merely said “charge it.” Now I am 
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informed that this simple method of 
doing business is no longer in tune 
with the times, that the store has hired 
a bank to act as its bookkeeper, and 
that henceforth to take advantage of 
the credit privilege I must present a 
special card. 

Cards for department stores, for 
hotels, for restaurants, for gas, for air- 
line transportation—our wallets are 
filled to the bursting point. If the situa- 
tion gets worse, our present fondness 
for credit may boomerang. Or perhaps 
someone will come up with a George 
Orwell-Aldous Huxley type of master 
credit card which will be punched to 
show what other credit cards we hold. 


Clothes and the business cycle 


If you've been worried about the 
recession (and what faithful Tide 
reader hasn’t been?) you'll be inter- 
ested in another pronouncement from 
the fashion world—this time an eco- 
nomic treatise issued by, of all people, 
the H. W. Gossard Co., foundation 
garment manufacturer. 

Gossard has poked into the vener- 
able subject of women’s styles and 
business conditions and has come up 
with the statement that when business 
is good, and the national income is 
up, skirts are short and waistlines are 
loose. Since the fashion forecast for 
1958-1959 is for loose waists and even 
shorter skirts (can this be possible?) 
Gossard’s conclusion is that in spite 
of the current economic dip business 
has no way to go but up. 

Of course there are more ways than 
one of looking at this topic. In my 
file is a clipping from Sylvia Porter's 
column describing a study made by 
A. W. Zelomek, president of the In- 
ternational Statistical Bureau. Mr. 
Zelomek, who has traced fashion 
trends all the way back to 1700, agrees 
that there is a definite correlation 
between women’s fashions and_ eco- 
nomic factors. 

But his theory is that the silhouette 
depends upon: 1) the marriage rate 
(when wedding rings are harder to 
obtain, dress becomes more scanty— 


it follows); and 2) the buying power 
of the individual’s income in relation- 
ship to food and rent (when per capita 
income is low in relation to food and 
rent costs, the silhouette tends toward 
a tubular (economical) form; when per 
capita income is high, in relation to 
food and rent costs, the silhouette 
tends toward a pyramidal (extravagant) 
form. At any rate, Mr. Z. predicts a 
fuller silhouette by next year and we 
have already seen evidence of this. 

As a mere housewife who is busy 
with detergents and dusting, I won’t 
presume to arbitrate among these 
economic experts. I only hope that 
everybody is right. 


Original pressagentry 


I’ve become a connoisseur of stand- 
out press releases that differ from the 
usual mimeographed stream. For in- 
stance, one devoted to a silk fabric 
that Brandt Public Relations printed 
on the fabric itself. And the invitation 
to a Jackson China Co. party lettered 
on a saucer. 

My latest favorite comes from Harris 
& Weinstein Associates (Atlanta). This 
live-wire advertising agency called at- 
tention to its change of address by 
sending out, sans envelope,. keys at- 
tached to trunk tags carrying the 
rubber-stamped, legend “We’ve moved.” 
A most effective mailing piece. 


One woman would like to see: 


e@ A scouring powder manufacturer 
package his product in attractive colors 
to harmonize with bathroom decor. 
Now that colored soaps have emerged 
at popular prices, now that facial and 
toilet tissues are made in rainbow 
hues, this ugly duckling deserves to 
be glamorized. 

e@ Serial numbers on appliances 
placed so that the consumer can easily 
locate them. (After searching for the 
number on a photographic slide pro- 
jector so I could register it, I finally 
found the figures attached to the 
wrapping paper I had almost thrown 
out. How inconsiderate can you get?) 
@ Open-stock color as well as open- 
stock pattern. (This gripe occurred to 
me when I went to buy some storage 
things for my closet. I was dismayed 
to find that the blue on garment bags, 
etc., has been altered so that new 
possessions fail to match old ones 
made by the same company.) 

@ More coffee aroma in vacuum- 
packed tins. I don’t know what the 
cause is, but I do know that the famil- 
iar and delightful fragrance has been 
conspicuously absent from several of 
our leading brands when I unrolled 
the metal tape. 
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Johnson’s 
whole ball of wax 
is on the 


CBS Television 
Network 


Starting this Fall, S. C. Johnson will concentrate all of its 
network television advertising on the network which repeatedly 


delivers the largest nationwide audiences in advertising. 


As the biggest manufacturer of wax polishes in the world, 
Johnson needs the biggest audiences it can get— and has found 


them consistently on the CBS Television Network. 


For the past three years it has demonstrated the efficiency of 


its products to an average audience of 27 million viewers, 
aided and abetted by Red Skelton. In its programming plans 
for the Fall, it has not only announced the renewal of this 
popular comedy series, but has wncreased its product-exposure 


by ordering two additional nighttime programs. ® 


Johnson underwrites its belief in the effectiveness of network 
television by committing most of its advertising appropriation to 


a medium still growing at the rate of 600,000 viewers a month. 


This same confidence accounts for the current wave of renewals 
by America’s leading advertisers on the network which in 70 
consecutive Nielsen Reports issued since July 1955, has been 


credited with the largest audiences in all television. 


® “Derringer” and 
“Dick Powell’s Zane Grey Theatre" 


STRICTLY 
BUSINESS 
® 


by Scotty Sawyer 


New type business magazine 


I have an idea for a new publishing 
venture. 

The idea was generated by my 
suspicion that industrial advertising is 
its own worst enemy—that any ad, good 
or bad, suffers both from the hardship 
imposed upon readers by what may 
seem to them to be a surfeit of adver- 
tising and from the readers’ indifference 
to the great majority of advertising 
which offers little or no value in ex- 
change for their reading time. 

This is a problem which publishers 
as well as advertisers must face. Pub- 
lishers do their best to give their read- 
ers editorial matter which they will 
consider informative and do their best 
to give advertisers an audience which 
represents a genuine interest in what’s 
on the market. But advertisers too often 
fail to take advantage of this ideal 
situation, cluttering up the magazines 
with artless and occasionally stupid at- 
tempts to attract attention or glorify 
self. 

The innocent publisher ordinarily 
cannot do much about this; his cen- 
sorship can’t be extended to cover 
animal acts, valentines and art direc- 
tors bad dreams. He does the best 
he can, valiantly, by paying for ad 
readership studies and reporting occa- 
sional words of advice from representa- 
tive readers and by urging, vainly, 
that advertising people look at the 
editorial sections now and then to find 
out what readers want to read about. 

So my idea of a new publishing 
venture is a magazine in which the 
advertisements are required to oblige 
some strict rules regarding both man- 
ner of presentation and message con- 
tent. 

This is not exactly a novel idea in 
the field of communications. The 
“product news” tabloids have laid down 
some rules regarding size and color. 
Many newspapers impose restrictions on 
typography in classified ads. Some 
magazines limit the amount of solid 
black. 

So there’s really no good reason for 
a business paper publisher to be afraid 
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of insisting (for his readers’ benefit— 
which means, ultimately, the adver- 
tisers’ benefit) that all ads obey his 
rules. 

Here are the rules I propose: 

First, we insist upon full-page ads 
only. This gives all advertisers an even 
break; no one advertiser has to buck 
the big fellows who can afford to be 
extravagant with special-stock inserts, 
two-page spreads and multi-color. 

For the same reason, color is pro- 
hibited. Everybody has to run black- 
and-white. 

Next, each ad must be labeled to 
indicate what its subject is. That is, 
if it’s about electric motors, it says so 
right at the top; if it’s about socket 
screws, it’s labeled accordingly. I’ve 
read so many verbatim comments from 
readers testifying along the lines of “I 
couldn’t tell what it was all about until 
I got into the copy,” that I think this 
would be a real service. 

Also, still with regard to the label, 
I think this would give any one ad 
its best chance to get a maximum 
number of readers with a job interest 
in its subject. Indirect approaches and 
spectacular techniques often pick up 
readers who would never buy the 
product while missing many to whom 
the subject is pertinent, but covered up. 

Labeling would increase reader traf- 
fic, too, because a reader would find 
it easy to flip through the pages, select- 
ing and discarding according to the 
labels. 

Under the label, the advertiser will 
be privileged to display his name. Not 
big, just enough for identification. 
Buyers like to know what their own 
regular supply sources and certain big 
companies or specialists have new to 
say. Therefore, he can put his name 
at the top. 

Next, in a third line of modest dis- 
play type, he is permitted a limited 
number of words to say something 
about the product or about what’s 
below. This brief message must be 
specific. 

The publisher will have the right 
to prohibit or alter any statement 
which he considers not consistent with 


the message underneath or not other- 


wise in the best interest of his readers. 

Copy in the ad must toe a sharp line. 

In its physical form, it will be subject 
to limitations regarding columnar struc- 
ture, type face and type slate and 
number of words. : 

The area can be shared by text: ney 
illustration in any proportion, but if 
there is not enough of either to occupy 
the entire space, the print material will) 
hang from the top and be evened off at 
the bottom regardless of how far oe 
the page it runs. 

The nature of the copy message is’ 
to be restricted as follows: product: 
description, description of how manu- 
factured (if pertinent to its perform- 
ance), application data, case histories, 


_ testimonials, technical information, engi- 


neering or service facilities. 

Illustrative material will be limited! 
to pictures of the product (photography 
or drawing), how constructed or in use.. 


Charts or graphs explaining operation, 


or performance will be- welcomed. But 
not pictures of the plant or of en- 
gineers or of salesmen. : 

Every ad, as you see, must stick to 
business, with no opportunity for ex-, 
pression of imagination in art direction: 
or flights of fancy in text. Any reader: 
can approach any ad with complete; 
assurance that he'll get information, 
not mere hyperbole or self-praise. 4 

I'm kidding, of course, for there is: 
some cree ea industrial 


is just my way of expressing my abhor 
rence of too much of what Passes, to- 
day, as advertising. : 


How research can go wrong © 


A publication which always comag 
out first in media preference studies. 
was dismayed when an important ad- 
vertiser’s study put it in second place— 
although it did reach the top of the lit 
for “most usef 

The rep got TE courage to ask to 
see the returned and filled-out ques- 
tionnaires. Permission was granted. He 
did his own counting and found that 
his totals did not agree with the figures 
in the study report. ‘ 

Investigation revealed that the gir i 
who did the tabulating had excluded | 
“most useful” votes from “mentions” ¢ 
hence the more “most useful” votes his} 
publication got, the fewer its “men- 
tions.” | 

Ironic part of this story is that the! 
publication had been exhibiting this) 
customer’s survey as demonstration of} 
its honesty— “We don’t win ’em all, but! 
we win most of them.” The fact that} 
it did win this one after all is almost! 
as embarrassing as it is gratifying. | 
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What does it take 
to make the finest 
in vertical 


transportation? 


Here’s the 


inside story 


Westinghouse Elevator’s closed gate- 
fold (top) uses only copy, opens up 
vertically (bottom) to emphasize height 
of the building and elevator shaft. 


At TARES RESTARCH 
AMS RESELORMENT 


in the World 
Sue 1933 


* ¢ 
TANES RESEARCH AND DEveLormEnT 

reestem tnebay ne bs easnticirg, Mie gnaw NHRD: 
Trt Pe oe ee 


New 
trend 

REE 
magazine 


cicis 


Magazine advertising is getting to be more fun than a 
three-ring ‘circus, and almost as much of a production. 
Some advertisers, apparently no longer satisfied with mere 
four-color spreads, are pasting in samples of their products 
or running elaborate full-color, polypage gatefold inserts. 
These extravaganzas are called “Spectaculars,” a term ob- 
viously borrowed from another up-and-coming medium. 

Johnson & Johnson has pasted some 1,200,000 of its 
new sheer strip Band-Aids on the second page of a three- 
page ad in the July 21 issue of the Satevepost (newsstand 
copies only—second-class postal regulations bar distribution 
of samples by mail), 

Although “Spectaculars” are running in consumer maga- 
zines, they're not limited to consumer products. Westing- 
house elevators has a full-color eight-page double gatefold 
in the July issues of Fortune and Architectural Forum. 
Westinghouse seems to be the pioneer of magazine spec- 
taculars. Last year it ran an eight-page black and white 
gatefold in Fortune. This year’s production, says account 
executive Nicholas Noble, of Fuller & Smith & Ross, is “an 
encore.” 

Jones & Laughlin, which ran an eight-page full-color 
gatefold in Time’s June 23rd issue, decided to use “Spec- 
taculars” because two-page spreads are “a dime a dozen,” 
says Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove vice-president Vincent 
Drayne. With spectaculars, J&L aims to “hit the public in 
the eye” while it remakes its public image by presenting 
itself as “a more alert, imaginative company” that has 
grown tremendously since the war. 


he 
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Johnson & Johnson ad (right) gives 
Satevepost readers a free band-aid. 
J&J also took the page backing sample 
to make certain other advertiser 
wouldn't complain that his ad is ruined 
when band-aid is removed. 
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Practically 
disappears. — 
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GEV IN... DRIVE VP AWAY! 
This is where supech —— stovl pays off 
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With in SUPER-STICK 


_, .won't lodsen in water, 


Jones & Laughlin’s closed gatefold 4 
(left) shows steel used in car's body, — 


opens horizontally (right) to demon- 


strate various auto parts made of steel. — 
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No other antiseptic 
—not even iodine— 
is so effective 

yet so safe! 
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Keep your 
mouth 


by William Depperman 


® To be faint-hearted at the prospect of 
making a talk or of delivering a paper 
when you don’t know how to go about 
it, is understandable, even excusable, 
but only once. 


The sooner you recognize that your 
ability to make a speech is a requisite 
of success, the quicker you will get to 
work to develop this accomplishment. 
Your state of speech preparedness is an 
indication of your career maturity. 

Yet many capable and well-informed 
people resist making talks. Some suffer 
from stage fright before an audience. 
Others don’t know how to organize or 
deliver a talk. They think some magic 
quality is required of a speaker. 

The presentation of a_ substantial 
talk automatically raises your prestige 
and reputation in the field. It repre- 
sents a high form of public relations. 


Even the publicity to be derived 
from informative talks can be consid- 
erable if the talk is reproduced in 


‘pertinent publications and _ reprinted 


William H. Depperman, PR director of 
Link Belt Co., was previously PR direc- 
tor of Olin Industries, an account ex- 
ecutive at Steve Hannagan Associates 
and newsstand promotion director of 
Reader’s Digest. He is the originator 
of TIDE’s now-famous public relations 
checklist. 
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A well-known public relations 


expert offers some ground 
rules and reasons why you 
should not pass up an oppor- 


tunity to deliver a speech 


for selective distribution. Distributing 
copies of the talk to the audience im- 
mediately after you give it is often 
desirable. 

In one way or another, almost every 
talk is a form of selling; yet, it is sur- 
prising how many excellent salesmen 
of both tangibles and intangibles shy 
away from speaking before groups 
made up of actual or potential cus- 
tomers who are willing to listen. 

Too many times the hapless audience 
is exposed to speakers who range from 
rank amateur to semi-pro and whose 
offerings are lacking either in content, 
organization or delivery. 


The chief requirement of the busi- 
ness talk is to communicate information. 
All else is subsidiary to this -considera- 
tion. 

Men who know how to intermingle 
humor with a serious message, or who 
can give inspirational talks have passed 
the point where instruction is required. 
Lacking the ability of a trained, in- 
spirational speaker, the average man 
must depend for his effect upon the 
content of his talk. 

This leads to the truism: don’t open 
your oral cavity unless you have some- 
thing to say. Here is one case when 
words speak as loudly as deeds and 
you will be judged not so much by 
what you do as by what you say, 


when asked. 


The speaker who takes his job se- — 
riously will approach it with serious — 
mien and present his offering as care-— 
fully as his capabilities will permit. ~ 
This man may be forensically negative — 
and may even commit what the pro-— 
ficient speaker regards as the cardinal | 
sin of reading his talk because he knows ~ 
his limitations (which he can correct 
if he works at it), but he will leave his ~ 
audience better informed. an 

For an ambitious person, the bene- 
fits to be gained from making a talk 
more than justify the trouble. But how - 
do you go about acquiring the neces- 
sary skills? They’re not especially dif-_ 
ficult to learn, but if you think the job~ 
is as easy as making a cake by empty-— 
ing a cake-mix into a bow! and stirring, — 
youll be better off maintaining your 
spectator-sports status. 


f 


The ability to talk on your feet 
is a skill you can acquire only by doing. — 
Various widely advertised courses are 
available and many universities and — 
YMCA’s offer evening courses which 
are not only rewarding, but are fun 
to take. Many business organizations — 
sponsor such courses. : 

It is ironic that so many men who — 
at first were terrified by the idea of 
speaking end up working harder to find — 
opportunities to speak than they did in — 
avoiding such assignments. The reason — 
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is a basic attribute of human. nature. 

If you are literate, and unless a 
ghostwriter of skill is a perquisite of 
your position, you should become ac- 
customed to the preparation of your 
own talks. Your mode of expression 
will be your own. Your tongue won't 
tangle with an unfamiliar vocabulary 
which sounds foreign to your normal 
mode of speech. 

Now how do you go about preparing 
a talkP After you have decided upon 
your subject or a subject has been 
assigned to you, you must know the 
answer to the following questions be- 
fore you make a scratch on paper. 
Write down the answers so you will 
have them constantly before you as the 
preparation of your talk progresses. 

What is the principal purpose of your 
talk? Is it to inform or to persuade? 
Do you want your audience to take 
some kind of action after having heard 
youP 


What kind of audience will you have? 
Is it a professional or technical group 
or a general-interest audience? If you 
‘know the audience your approach may 
be different than if it consists entirely 
of strangers. 

What specific points do you want 
to put over? List them all, but save 
your big punch for last. Be sure your 
facts are up to date. Present your 
facts in terms of the self-interest of 
veur audience. 

What specific facts will be of most 
interest to your audience? 

Which specific points require further 

researchP Do your own research be- 
cause research requires the exercise of 
judgment and it’s your judgment that 
counts. 
_ What kind of illustrations, if any, do 
you need? Determine the best, or in 
‘some cases, most economical means, of 
presenting your illustrations; black- 
board, flip-board, 35mm. slides, stand- 
ard glass lantern slides, vu-graph, slide 
film or what? Make sure suitable 
equipment will be available. 

What is your title? Select one that is 


Start with the most arresting statement 
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specific and that. describes the content 


of what you are to say that extends 
an invitation to learning. General titles 
are meaningless, tell nothing. Particu- 
larly avoid labels that would fit any 
bottle. 


Now begin an outline. Decide on 
the basic elements which will be of 
interest to your audience—and put over 
what you want to say. Without an 
outline you'll be in the position of a 
builder who tries to erect a structure 
without a plan. 

Your outline should develop your 
subject logically step by step to bring 
out the main points you plan to make 
in developing your story. 

Only at this point can you begin 
writing your talk. Start with the most 
arresting statement you can make about 
your subject. Mention your subject 
specifically in your opening paragraph 
and also indicate the scope of your 
talk. 

If you think of a pertinent witticism— 
and you have the ability to get it off— 


it helps to establish rapport with your . 


audience to drop it in near the opening. 
Otherwise don’t try to be a funny man. 

If a particular vocabulary is asso- 
ciated with the group to which you are 
talking, make a point to use one or two 
words in that particular lingo in your 
opening and scatter a few _ others 
through your talk. It will give your 
listeners a feeling you are one of them 
or that you know enough about their 
field to establish a common bond, or 
that you are paving them the compli- 
ment of using their own language. Don’t 
overdo it. 

Now for the body of your talk. Be 
brief. Don’t write a preface to your 
thoughts. Say what you have to say 
in the shortest way you can and still 
be clear. Short sentences are pre- 
ferred for sneaking. They are easier 
to follow and to understand. Make 
your points one by one. If you make 
a general statement, illustrate it. with 
a specific current example in every 
case. Having made a point, move on 
to the next. Don’t burden your talk 
with transitional ideas. 

If your talk deals with your own 
organization, use its name sparingly. 
Say “our company” instead of mention- 
ing the corporate name if that name 
must be used repeatedly. 

There’s nothing that will antagonize 
an audience more or quicker than hav- 
ing a company name hammered into it 
over and over. And it’s needless. Your 
introduction will establish your identity 
and connection. 

Some technical societies have a spe- 
cific form for the preparation of their 
papers. Such organizations should be 
consulted in advance so that your talk 
follows the prescribed form, 


Clear thinking is not a surplus crop 


If your talk requires illustrations, 
they should be shown only at the 
precise point where, as their name im- 
plies, they illustrate. Wustrations should 
not be lumped together at one point 
unless such grouping is a logical part 
of your talk. Nor, should your talk 
consist only of a series of slides, de- 
scribed in more or less detail. Without 
orientation in a general text, illustra- 
tions make only a scrawny presentation. 


One of the most common faults of the 
now-and-then speaker is not knowing 
when to stov. If you have made an 
outline this is no problem. When you 
have concluded your last point, briefly 
repeat all of your principal points in a 
sentence or two, thank your audience 
and sit down. Your job is over. 

To recapitulate: 

There will be no mystery about what 
you have said. Your title will have 
given your subject. Your opening will 
have indicated your scope. You will 
have presented your information step 
by step. Your conclusion will have 
summarized. 

There’s no use grousing about the 
quality of America’s business speakers. 
We have no choice but to depend upon 
the amateur and semi-pro because the 
men who possess the information we 
want to hear frequently are speakers 
only incidentally. 

Thus, because the business talk has 
become one of our accepted means of 
communication, besides being a more 
of our society, we can only hope that 
today’s speakers, and the young sprouts 
who are to succeed them will take the 
trouble to improve their skills. 

If they do, they will become the 
benefactors of thousands of audiences 
which gather dutifully every day in 
hotel and restaurant dining rooms 
across our broad land. | 
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Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
__§. W. B. Telephone Company 
Collins Radio 

_ The Carpenter Steel Co. 
Spartan Stores Inc. 

~ General Analine & Film Corp. 
The New York Trust Co. 

Pratt & Whitney Co. Inc. 
American General Life 


National Life & Acc. Ins. Co. 
~ American Society of Civil Engrs. 
Pearl Assurance Co. Ltd. 


Mutual Buying Syndicate 
Sun Life Insurance Co. of America 
_ Columbia-Geneva Steel Division 
- Burndy Corp. 
Hotpoint Company 
International Milling Co. 
Hayes, Seay, Mattern & Mattern 
: Innocenti Corp. 
_ Eagle Stores Company, Inc. 
- Field's Baking Corp. 
Thomas A. Edison Industries 
_Eskay Carpet Corp. 
New York State Credit Union League 
Bohn Duplicator Corp. 
Superior Water, Light & Power Company 
Interstate Container Corp. 
Frank B. Hall & Co. Inc. 
Dye Oxygen Co. 
Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 
_ United Pacific Ins. Co. 
The Barkelaw Elect. Mfg. Co. 
Paper Cup & Container Institute 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Calhoun Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
American Seal-Kap Corp. 
Combustion Engineering Inc. 
rsal Atlas Cement Co. 
ental Rubber Works 
oe Bag Co. 
“Stone & Webster Service Co. 
The Maytag Company 
Barwin Company 
Scott, Foresman & Company 
Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 

Esso Standard Oil Co. 

General Motors Corp. — 
United States Steel Corp. 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Armco Steel Corp. 

Los Alamos Laboratories 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
international Harvester Co. 
Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 
Grumman Aircraft Engr. Corp. 
Ford Motor Co. — 

Western Electric Co. 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., Inc. 


International Business Machines Corp. 


Hughes Tool Co. 
Sylvania Corning Nuclear Corp. 
Meehanite Metal Corp. 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Fairchild Engine Division 
Sun Chemical Co. 
National Sugar Refining 
Clevite Harris Prod. Co. 
Clemson Bros. Inc. 
Pratt & Whitney Division 
United States Rubber Co. 
Reeves Instrument Co. 
Chester H. Roth Co. Inc. 
Burlington Industries Inc. 
Port of New York Authority 
Nations! Tuberculosis Assn. 
Clark & Gibby Inc. 
Knomark Manufacturing Co. iach 
National Lead Company 
University of Washington 

(Dept. Athletics) 
Burroughs Adding Machine — 
Sahler Business Forms Co. 
M. Lowenstein & Sons 
Wolverine Ins. Co. 
The Meeker Company 
Coats & Clark's Sales Corp. 


Burroughs Corp. 


- Security Mutual Life — 


Miller Accounting Service 


Union Tank Car Co. 
(Graver Water Conditioning Co. 5 


Alcoa 

Johnson & Johnson — 

U.S. Steel Export Co. 

United Medical Service Inc. 
Greeley Employment Service 
Joslyn Stainless Steels 

The Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
General Asbestos & Rubber 
Daniel J. McGibbon C.P.A. 
American Bosch-Arma Corp. 
Boeing Airplane Co. 

Sandia Corporation 

John Deere Works 

Electro Metallurgical Co. 
American Machine & Foundry 
Sperry Gyroscope Division 
Chrysler Corporation 

Electric Auto-Lite Corp. 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 

General Electric Company 
Kaiser Aluminum & Steel Division 
General Atomic Corp. 

De Laval Separator Co. _ 
Diamond Chain Co. 
Hydrocarbon Research Inc. — 
Oliver Corporation 

Wisconsin Motor Co. 
Allis-Chalmers ‘Mfg. Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Evans Research & Development 
Columbia Southern Chemicals Co. 


American Chain & Cable Corp. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


_ Stauffer Chemical Company | 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Dictograph Products Co. Inc. 
DeJur Amsco Corp. 

First National Bank, Chicago 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chase Manhattan 


GREEN LIGHT... 


How many of your customers or prospects are among the companies listed on the 
facing page? 


Those companies are just some of those whose top executives are helping Tide 
compile a stockpile of facts which aren’t available anywhere else. 


_ More than 500 of these executives are participating (with tape recorded inter- 

views and exhaustive questionnaires) in Tide’s “Advertising to Industry” reports, 
which describe in detail for the first time exactly how special groups of executives 
—from board chairmen and presidents to plant managers and purchasing agents— 
use advertising in their daily business. 


So far Tide has published reports on 14 different executive categories and there © 
are many more to come. Each report shows these things about each executive: | 
® the names of products and services he remembers having purchased as a result 
of reading advertising @ the kinds of articles and advertisements he reads 
® what actions he takes after reading ads @ what objectives, if any, he has in 
mind when he reads industrial advertising ® how and to whom he sends or shows 
advertising which has interested him @ how much time he spends reading adver- 
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tisements, how often he reads them and where @ examples of advertisements he 
has read, clipped, circulated and followed up @ the methods he uses to follow up 
advertising which interests him ® how he thinks companies could improve the 
advertising directed to him ® his name, title, function and company name. 


This is a pioneering effort for industrial advertisers 
and industrial publishers. Advertisers can now know T ~ a 
what happens to their advertising, how it is read and cd c= 


what prospects and customers want. 


THE ADVERTISING 


Publishers can now prove the effectiveness of indus- MAGAZINE FOR 


| : ee < Lee i } = TIVE 
trial advertising with Tide’s exclusive studies. rotated 


for more information write or phone: 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 @ Phone: LExington 2-1760 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


Longtime adman gets first 
visit from Life salesman 


The admanager of a pretty well- 
known zipper and fastener company 
has this story to tell, and we pass it 
along for what it’s worth. 


Recently, a Life salesman called him 
for an appointment—something that 
had never happened before. The adman 
was surprised enough, as a matter of 
fact, to look up Life’s advertising page 
record. 

The page record supplied him with 
the probable reason behind the Life 
salesman’s sudden interest after so long. 
But he kept wondering just what the 
salesman would, or could, say about 
Life’s tardiness in getting around to 
this particular sales visit. The adman’s 
company is a consistent advertiser, al- 
though mainly in the women’s maga- 
zines. 

The Life salesman arrived and again 
surprised the admanager. He not only 
immediately brought up the fact that 
Life had not called before, but frankly 
stated that “we realize we've fallen 
down on the job of continually contact- 
ing new people and companies.” He 
explained that Life’s new policy was 
to try to improve that. 

Whatever you may think of the Life 
man’s approach, the admanager found 
it agreeably forthright, the new Life 
sales effort entirely understandable. In 
short, he harbors no ill will for the 
many years he didn’t merit the status 
of a Life prospect. 


We aK 


There’s a second moral to the above 
that we hope is obvious. It’s the fact 
that the big magazines are everywhere 
these days, contacting everybody. 

For months, the top magazines have 
been on a vigorous sales offensive. 
They've managed to dominate recent 
media news more often than not with 
all sorts of research revelations. At the 
moment, they're softening up policy on 
space units allowed advertisers. 

Life will accept half pages in color 
from now on. The Reader’s Digest will 
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soon allow half pages with editorial 
material adjacent. Satevepost has all 
sorts of fancy units for sale, recently 
ran a Johnson & Johnson ad with a 
Band-Aid tipped into newsstand copies. 

The significant move, however, is 
the high-priced magazines’ effort to 
make half pages more attractive buys. 

And while all this is going on, the 
top magazines’ space salesmen are, 
as weve said, everywhere, calling on 
everybody. 

The smaller, specialized magazines, 
please note. 


Keek eK 


One of the smaller magazines that 
has had to scramble for business in its 
day is Sports Illustrated. We've men- 
tioned its merchandising virtuosity be- 
fore. We think its promotion is also a 
pretty good example of what a maga- 
zine of limited means can do to attract 
attention and interest. 


A couple of years ago, it decided to 
analyze its subscribers but realized it 
would have to use the lower cost meth- 
od of research by direct mail. Mail 
studies, of course, have long been sus- 
pect, but what Sports Illustrated did 
was start from that premise, rather than 
ignore it. It hired a top-notch research 
firm (Politz) to do the job and every- 
body worked in league with the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation. The re- 
sulting study was an advance in the 
research by mail technique. 


At any rate, Sports Illustrated is still 
getting mileage out of its carefully 
wrought subscriber analysis, and we 
think its most recent promotion piece 
based on the research is particularly 
effective. 

The promotion makes only one point: 
that SI subscribers are an affluent 
group, with median family income near- 
ly $10,000 (the exact median income 
figure is $9,550). 

The promotion piece also breaks 
down the 50% of subscribers with 
family incomes below that figure: 
18.5% have incomes between $7,500 
and $9,999; another 23% between 
$5,000 and $7,499. 


recent Chicago Tribune analysis of the a 
more or less dominant attitudes of — 
housewives in upper middle class, blue wf 
collar, and in-between class suburban a 
areas. ¥ 

While the study’s specific object was — 
to explore some shopping habits, the | 
housewives’ attitudes toward home, | 
family, future, etc., vividly show |} 
through. And the venture includes some } 
interesting statistical breakdowns. 

Most surprising of the latter, we 
think, and still another indication of 4 
the value of continuing research into | 
suburbia (a field wide open for news- 
papers, isn’t itP) are these figures on — 
the educational level of the housewives: — 
a high 28% of the blue-collar group — 
have had some college. The figure 
better than doubles to 62% in the in-~ 
between class suburb. In the upper 
middle class suburb, it is 72%. 
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We notice that a recent speech by 
National Broadcasting president Rob-— 
ert Sarnoff was widely applauded as : 
“significant,” “refreshing,” etc. In the — 
speech, Sarnoff, who has never been be 
very happy about the newspaper's edi- — 
torial treatment of television, sounded 
off again on that subject. : 

Sarnoff cited specific examples of — 
what he considered unfair press cover- 5 
age of television and suggested this — 
remedy: “If there are grounds for — 
conflict between the nation’s two pri- — 
mary instruments of communication, — 
then it is my belief that the sources ‘ 
of conflict should be openly discussed ~ 
and not allowed to simmer under: ~ 
ground.” =} 

Well, we'd like to know when the ~ 
“sources of conflict” between news- 
papers and television were ever under-_ y 
ground? What’s eating the newspapers ; 
is the way television has been eating s 
into their share of advertising dollars. — 

More important, we think it would be 
a sad day for the advertiser (and public) 
if competition among the types of me- — 
dia ever stopped. A protracted peace © 
between the two primary media of 
newspapers and television strikes us as 
particularly unthinkable. There is not © 
a lot of competition within the news- — 
paper medium—94% of newspaper 
towns have no competing newspaper. — 
And the television channel shortage fa- — 
vored the two big networks for years. a 

These situations make more under- — 
standable perhaps the newspapers’ — 
petulance about television as well as — 
television’s lack of perspective about — 
the newspaper attacks. But let’s con- — 
centrate then on raising the Jevel of © 
competition, not stopping it. ; ig 
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“New dimensions 
are being added 
to media information,’”’ 


says David B. Arnold, partner and media director, 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“TI definitely feel that the type of information provided by 
media has greatly improved in recent years. And I think 
that the greatest improvement has been in the kind of facts 
that are provided for us these days. For example, con- 
sumer magazines today give us data not only on the num- 
ber of readers and their characteristics—education, income, 
buying habits, etc. but also on the relationship that exists 
between the magazine and its audience. All these economic 
and sociological yardsticks are of tremendous help to us 
in making intelligent media selections.” 


Mr. Arnold spoke his mind thusly during the course of 
an interview by a field reporter engaged in Standard 
Rate’s continuing study of advertiser and agency buy- 
ing practices. Mr. Arnold went on to say: 


“For instance, I think that the studies conducted by 
Politz for BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, READER’S 
DiGcEst and THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT are tre- 
mendously valuable. They cover reader action, reading 
habits, number of reading days—not just the number 
of people or the number of copies that get to them, but 
what actually happens after these people read the pub- 
lication and the advertising. They even dig into scrap 
books and files kept by readers—ideas they save for 
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years to a time when they are ready to buy. This is the 
type of information that goes way beyond bare statistics 
and I feel that it really adds a new dimension to a 
medium’s story and the kind of buying job we can do. 


“Of course, this information comes to me in various 
forms. We are exposed to many good presentations in 
this agency and it would be very hard to pick the out- 
standing ones. I get some of it in direct mail, but I 
think most of that is intended for flash impressions — 
reminders. n 


“But I will say this—I certainly think that any medium 
is missing an opportunity if it does not provide com- 
parative statistics which can help you evaluate it. And 
Standard Rate is really the place to do it. A man is in 
there for information and he'll read the finest print to 
get it. It is not a book you pick up for entertainment 
or even to improve your working methods as an adver- 
tising man. It’s a book you use for a specific type of 
information when you're trying to compare media 
and the man that’s using it wants everything he can 
possibly get. 


“For instance, take the Cincinnati ENQuiRER. I think 
they are doing a fine job—they certainly have done a 
very good trade paper campaign and they button 
things up in their Standard Rate ads with substan- 
tiating information. I also admire them for having 
stayed with their theme. That alone is deserving of 
praise. So many advertisers get tired of reading their 
own ads. The ENQUIRER has run that “Solid Cincin- 
nati” series in the trade papers for a long time and 
right here in Standard Rate they back it up with some 


solid facts where they belong.” — (continued on next page) 
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(continued from the preceding page) 


Service-Ads in SRDS help agencies _ a 
and advertisers buy space and time 


to the main points of a medium’s sales story through 4 


Hundreds of field interviews like the call made on Mr. 
Arnold have sharply defined the main points that 
agency and advertiser executives alike say they look 
to find in Service-Ads when they’re using Standard 
Rate to select markets or media. Of the many useful 
Service-Ads you'll find each month in SRDS a few 
are reproduced on this and the following pages. 


The “payoff point’”’ in media buying 


On the preceding page Dave Arnold pinpoints one of 
the most distinctive values offered SRDS users by 
Service-Ads in Standard Rate that “add new dimen- 
sions” to bare rates and data. His thoughts have been 
voiced in various ways many, many times by other 
thoughtful advertising men. As they explain it, the 
process works along these. lines: for many, many 
months before the time of final buying decision, 
agency men and often their advertisers are exposed 
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advertising in the advertising trade press, through 


direct mail, and—of course—by the medium’s repre- 


sentatives. All these impressions tend to build up in 
the advertising man’s mind the certain distinctive 
values that a medium has to offer, but when it comes 


right down to the hour of decision, these men tell us © 


they find it extremely helpful to have these salient 


points covered in a Service-Ad in SRDS: often they — 


“lift” portions of their material to “button-up” their 
recommendations. 


From the myriad impressions left in his mind, not 


only by each medium but by its competitors, the — 


advertising man finds that these compact summations, 
conveniently at hand, stand him in good stead in mak- 


ing intelligent media evaluations and presenting them — 


with cogent supporting data for final consideration. On 
these pages are shown some Service-Ads of the kind 
that advertising men tell us are helpful to them: 


given a quick picture of WCIA’s coverage in the 


& Buyers of media checking Illinois market data are 
Service-Ad in athe market ee section. The 


‘“‘What kind of people read the magazine?’’, is a key 
question asked by buyers of media when they are 
analyzing and comparing publication values. This 
Service-Ad by TIME Magazine details audience 
characteristics. 


ee en ne ee 


Here is a wealth of data on market, coverage, circulation 
penetration and other helpful data in a Service-Ad by CHEMICAL 
_& ENGINEERING NEWS. Buyers of media tell us that data 

like this is invaluable when they're making up recommendations. 


Here buyers of media are given a convenient 
run-down of the markets served by INTERSTATE 
UNITED NEWSPAPERS, their circulation and rates. 


“Don’t just give us claims — give us actual documented 

comparative ratings for specific time periods,” is the recurrent 

plea made by buyers of radio time interviewed by SRDS. 

This Service-Ad does just that as KLIF-KFJZ compares 

its ratings with ten other stations in the area. (continued on next page) 
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Service -Ads in SRDS help agencies 
and advertisers buy space and time 


In this Service-Ad insert placed at the beginning of the 

Farm Publication Rates & Data Section, THE PROGRESSIVE. 

FARMER points up its special regional circulation values, 
< shows how its coverage, combined with four national 
publications, can strengthen an advertiser’s exposure in 
the sixteen southern states. 


ae — The ~ 


SRDS Service Salesmen can help you fit your own sales and sales promotion objectives, culling from ? 


own promotion to the media-buying pattern 

For eleven years Standard Rate’s Service Salesmen 
have had continuous access to the field reports of in- 
terviews with people in agency and advertiser organ- 
izations who participate in the media-buying function. 
Each SRDS representative possesses a considerable 
storehouse of practical and highly useable information 
on the things that influence buying decisions and the 
kinds of information that help form decisions—whether 
in the preliminary, intermediate or final stages of 
media selection. The SRDS man who calls on you will 


his own analysis of the SRDS research and from his 
working relationship with many other media owners, 
the most pertinent information and ideas that will 
help you present the special values of your medium in 
terms that buyers can use to their advantage...and | 
most assuredly to yours. 


If you’d like specific information applicable to your ~ 
own promotional approach in advance of the next ~ 
SRDS Service Salesman’s call, write to the nearest ~ 
SRDS office listed on this page. 


be very happy to sit down with you and review your 


Promotion Handbooks Available 


Consumer 
Magazine 
‘Promotion 


Handbook 


Interesting and informative 54-page Consumer Magazine Hand- 
book summarizes and analyzes the viewpoints, practices and needs 
of those who buy space in consumer magazines. This digest of 
hundreds of interviews with buyers of magazine space offers a 
revealing glimpse of the decision side of the media-buying desk 
in terms of what you can do to influence the people your represen- 
tatives must sell. 


SRDS Boom 


Standard Rate 


& Data Service, Inc. 
The national authority serving 

the media-buying function 

Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 

Sales Offices: 

New York, 420 Lexington Ave. 
Evanston, IIl., 1740 Ridge Ave. 
Los Angeles, Don Harway & Co., 
1709 W. Eighth Street 


A newly revised Business Publication Promotion Handbook refiects 
the significant findings of field research conducted throughout the 
eight years that have ensued since the first book was prepared. It 
contains a new chapter on the spread of media evaluation and 
schedule planning through all twelve months of the year. 


“Business 
; “Publication 
bi “Promotion 


is Handbook 


Copies of both the Business Publication and Consumer Magazine 
Handbooks are available at no cost to publishers and their staffs. 
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MEDIA 


During the past few months a number of technological developments have 
spearheaded innovations in four major advertising media. 


Although most of these developments are still in their infancy, they show signs of 
having important implications for advertisers in the future. Here’s a 
rundown on what’s going on where. 


Take magazines. These innovations are resulting in a rash of new advertising 
policies: 


Life, for instance, now offers fast closing sections for b&w, two-color, and 
four-color half-page and full-page ads. Advertisers who take advantage of fast 
closings pay\a 10% premium. 


The half-page color ads themselves are an innovation for Life. What’s more, 
Life’s new printing processes provide greater speed for advertisers. Time 
required for four-color ads is cut down from seven weeks to 22 days. 


More and more magazines are coming out with split-run editions and special 
regional editions. To date, the 1958 scoreboard includes: Reader’s Digest (a 
western regional edition), Playboy and American Home (also regionals), 
Ladies’ Home Journal (a new split edition), Life (split run in West Coast copies 
for half-page or larger ads). 


Last month the Reader’s Digest announced a new rate schedule (Tide—June 27). 
With it comes some important production changes and policy revisions, which 
the Digest says are made possible by more economical printing techniques. 


Newspapers are having their share of technological developments. Both Reynolds 
Metals and Young & Rubicam recently developed processes for inserting 
aluminum foil in newspapers. 


Reynolds is inserting aluminum foil in newspapers. The foil is laminated on 
one side to white paper. The foil side is pre-printed (gravure process) in 
color while the paper side is printed during the regular newspaper run. 


Y&R has a “High Fidelity Color” process which it claims can produce color 
in newspapers that’s comparable to magazine color. It’s done by using 
lithographic ink on heavy coated stock instead of the usual colored inks on 
newsprint. 


In addition, after almost five years”of experimentation, the Chicago Tribune 
has perfected the use of a glass-fiber mat which achieves better color. Although 
the mat isn’t yet ready for the market, arrangements for its manufacture and 
sale are currently in the works. 


Improvements in outdoor advertising techniques, long overdue, are finally 
showing up. General Outdoor Advertising is using streamlined Loewy fiber- 
glass panels in over half of its new poster construction instead of the traditional 
green eye-sores. In addition, cantilever uprights are replacing the old type 

“A frames” to hold the posters. 


FORECAST 
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New 
magazine 
deals: 
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Other innovations to improve the appearance, and thus the effectiveness, of 2 
outdoor advertising: fluorescent lighting, elimination of ugly molding, more use 
of the bleed technique, and new types of cut-out extensions from the basic 
display. 


Videotape recording is making inroads into television (Tide—May 23). 
Around since last year (it’s been used by networks for delayed broadcasts to 
the coast) VTR recently started gaining momentum as a medium for TV 
commercials. 


How much could advertisers save? It’s still much too early to give exact figures 
but many experts are optimistic. McCann-Erickson vice-president in charge 

of radio and TV commercials Chris Valentine (McCann’s been experimenting 
with videotape) is one who’s willing to stick his neck out. 


According to Valentine, advertisers now sponsoring a five-a-week soap opera 
series could possibly save as much as 35% by producing the week’s worth of 
commercials on videotape in one day. 


Sametime, for advertisers whose products lend themselves to tape instead of 
film, Valentine estimates a possible saving of more than 40% from the cost of film. 


Right now, a jurisdictional dispute between two actor’s unions is holding back 
the big push that advertisers are certain to make in the use of tape. 


Another use, transcribing complete programs on tape, is making headway. 
Some “Playhouse 90” programs this summer will be on tape, while a Helen Hayes 
appearance on the “U.S. Steel Hour” next fall will be taped in advance so as 

not to interfere with her run in a Broadway drama. 


Can you sell magazines like soap? Inspired by the success of “special introductory 
offers” in product merchandising, Time, Inc., is offering the newsstand 
magazine buyer a chance to get Time, Life and Sports Illustrated at bargain 
prices. 


Starting with the July 7th issue and continuing through the summer, the three 
magazines began to experiment with the technique of “special introductory 
offers.” 


Cover bands on the books carry the notice of the special price. 


The introductory price for Time is 15 cents. It’s being tested in selected markets 
in 25 southern and midwestern states, none in either the east or far west. 


There are two introductory prices for Life. In six western states, a single copy, 
at the introductory rate, is 19 cents. A 15-cent price is being tested in the 
same 25 southern and midwestern states where the Life experiment is under way. 


During the past few month, Sports Illustrated has been experimenting with a 
13-cent newsstand price in Dallas, Hartford, Fort Worth and Seattle. This 
summer the promotion is being expanded to include five major resort areas and 
possibly two additional urban sections. Like Life, Sports Illustrated will have 
two prices: 15 and 19 cents. 


According to Time, Inc., the special introductory tests are an innovation in 


single copy sales of magazines. Special introductory offers are traditionally 
used in subscription selling. 
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Ads read 


like English 
should 


By Mario Pei 


e Two forces working in opposite di- 
ections are reshaping the American 
anguage at the present time. One 
ushes the language into a standardized, 
onventional mold; the old regional 
accents and expressions are squeezed 
ut of existence in favor of a universal, 
iform American speech that becomes 
ore and more the common medium 
f exchange in city streets and country 
lanes alike. The other adds the spice 
f variety and never-ending novelty to 
he American vocabulary, breaking it 
up into separate tools for separate seg- 
ents of the population. 


The strange thing about these two 
ontrary forces is that they stem from 
he same areas of activity-promotional 
dvertising and modern technology. 

A second contradictory effect of the 
wo currents issuing from the same 
ources is that, while in a sense they 
garize the language, they also tend 
o lift it into higher and more special- 
ed spheres. 

The language of promotional adver- 
ising must be nationwide in order to 


ario Pei, Professor of Romance Phil- 
logy, Columbia University, is a lin- 
uist, teacher and author of numerous 
rticles and books on language. This 
rticle originally appeared in Challenge, 
he Magazine of Economic Affairs, 
ublished by NYU’s Institute of Eco- 
ic Affairs. 
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achieve its avowed purpose, nation- 
wide sales. It is this language which 
pervades the chief advertising media: 
radio, television, the press and _partic- 
ularly the magazines with national cir- 
culations. It is this highly standard- 
ized language that exerts its powerful 
leveling force upon both our spoken 
and our written tongue. 

What are the characteristics of the 
language of advertising and promotion? 
First, it must avoid localism, both in 
accent and in form. It will not do, 
on a coast-to-coast hookup, to feature 
the drawl of the South, the nasal twang 
of the midwest or the grosser features 
of the New York speech. 

Nor may the advertiser use, or per- 
mit to be used, expressions which have 
valid meaning in one area and not in 
another, like the southern “poke” for 
“bag” or “sack,” or the Boston “tonic” 
for “soft drink.” The penalty is misun- 
derstanding, ridicule, and worst of all, 
loss of sales. 

What is the reflection of this adver- 
tising speech, standardized as to both 
vocabulary and pronunciation, upon 
the speech of the listeners and readers? 
Since we all unconsciously tend to imi- 
tate what we hear and read, the general 
effect is a leveling one. 

Linguistic field workers unanimously 
report that there is a gradual disappear- 
ance of local features in the United 
States language, with a tendency to- 
ward uniformity of both vocabulary 
and sounds. 


One of the world’s leading lin- 
quists finds that the language 
of advertising is reshaping 
American speech and obliterat- 
ing geographical and social dif- 
ferences. In this article, he ana- 
lyzes how deep and pervasive 
this influence is. 


The promotional language, however, 
also tends toward the least common 
denominator in educational standards. 
This, too, is a necessity. If you speak 
or write over the heads of your audi- 
ences, you may antagonize and lose 
vast segments of potential buyers of 
your products. 

Therefore, the niceties of pronuncia- 
tion and grammar are avoided. The 
advertiser or newscaster does not hesi- 
tate to violate the taboos of formal 
grammar. 

Torrents of ink have flowed over 
“like a cigarette should,” but other 
violations go almost unnoticed. Split 
infinitives and dangling participles 
abound. How often do you hear “It 
is I” or “Whom did you see?” on radio 
or television? How often does a radio 
or TV speaker pronounce the first r in 
February, the first recommended pro- 
nunciation in Webster's? Have you 
ever, on radio or television, heard “mar- 
garine” pronounced with the g of 
“good,” as both orthography and 
etymology would seem to require? 


Vulgarisms and colloquialisms are 
seldom created by the language of ad- 
vertising, but they are undoubtedly 
sanctioned, perpetuated and given wide 
currency by that language. This is also 
true of the written language of the 
advertising press. Here is an advertiser 
warned by numerous readers that the 
product he is trying to sell is a “chaise 
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longue,” not a “chaise lounge.” His 


reply? “The way I have it in the ad 
is the way 90% of my customers both 
spell and pronounce it; the customer 
is always right.” 

Up to this point, we could go along 
with the promotional language on two 
separate counts: (1) it is not the func- 
tion of advertising to act as a watchdog 
over the language; (2) English, partic- 
ularly American English, has no set 
standard save that of general usage. 

But there is another sin of which the 
advertising language is guilty, one that 
results in deliberately created distor- 
tians and confusions. Spelling like 
“nite,” “kool” and “E.Z.” are bound to 
throw youthful minds into uncertainty. 
It may be only a newspaper story, but 
the fact that a whole roomful of school 
children wrote “duz” for “does,” and 
defended the spelling on the ground 
that that was the only way they had 
seen the word spelled seems to point to 
a definite danger. 

The following precise charge is made 
by Dr. Francis Shoemaker, Professor 
of English at Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University: “Through the force- 
ful presence of very effective advertis- 
ing, our spelling is being markedly al- 
tered. For the purpose of a pun or a 
quick advertising phrase, the sound of 
the words we use is gradually being 
changed. This powerful force in so- 
ciety is in many respects operating con- 
trary to the aims of education.” 

Perhaps he had in mind a distortion 
of spoken “hello” which made it sound 
more or less like “halo.” This writer 
can testify that this bit of radio adver- 
tising threw at least one foreigner into 
confusion. “Am I pronouncing ‘hello’ 
correctly,” the foreigner inquired, “or 
should I pronounce it as I hear it on the 
radio?” 

If we look at the other force exerted 
upon our language today, this is what 
we find: a rapidly expanding technol- 
ogy which multiplies special vocabu- 
laries and occupational jargons to the 
point where each becomes incompre- 
hensible to the speakers of another, but 
which also expands the official and 
legitimate vocabulary of the language 
to the point where the literate, edu- 
cated, cultured speaker is lucky if he 
knows and is able to use one out of 10 
words in the language. 

Consider these undeniable facts. 
Our best and most comprehensive dic- 
tionaries of English at the time when 
English was still Anglo-Saxon do not 
go beyond 50,000 words. Making al- 
lowance for the words then in spoken 
use which never got into writing, we 
are being over generous when we credit 
the English language the year 1000 
A.D. with 100,000 words. 

Today, our most comprehensive dic- 
tionary of the language, the New Eng- 
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lish Dictionary, lists well over 500, 
ary is already hopelessly outdated. A 
comprehensive dictionary of all the 
words in use in the English-speaking 
world today would probably run past 
the million mark. 

Consider the older history of our lan- 
guage, with the host of French words 
that entered the English language dur- 
ing and after the Norman Conquest, 
the Latin and Greek cultural words that 
came in with the Renaissance, the mass 
of words borrowed from German, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Arabic, Ameri- 
can Indian languages and almost every 
tongue under the sun, and the hosts 
of dialect and slang words. 

Superimposed on this wealth are 
hundreds of thousands of words of 
comparatively recent coinage which fit 
into the professional and occupational 
patterns of present-day civilization, and 
whose number is growing at the rate 
of several hundreds per day. 

They come from the expanding vo- 
cabularies of medicine, chemistry, 
physics, astronomy, engineering and 
nuclear fission, on the one hand; the 
vocabularies of commerce, both na- 
tional and international, the mechanical 
and other trades, the armed services 
and lines of endeavor that did not exist 
a hundred years ago like automobile 
and airplane construction and servicing, 
on the other hand. They go on filling 
the more comprehensive dictionaries 
with terms, expressions, combinations 
of words, new meanings, that the lay- 
man, or even the linguist, can never 
hope to master in a hundred lifetimes. 


There is no such thing as “knowing” 
your own language, let alone a foreign 
one. You may master the sound-pat- 
tern, the grammatical forms, the syn- 
tax; you will never master the complete 
vocabulary. 

You can skirt the problem by saying 
that it is not necessary for the engineers 
to know the terminology of medicine, 
or for the sociologist to know the spe- 
cial language of the automobile me- 
chanic. The trouble is that these spe- 
cial vocabularies, or at any rate large 
segments of them, keep spilling over 
into the general vocabulary of the lay- 
man. If you claim to be at all literate, 
you must have at least a general idea 
of what is meant by the “id” and 
“libido” of the psychologist, the “re- 
section” or “hysterectomy” of the sur- 
geon, the “isotope” and “positron” of the 
atomic scientist, the “debenture” and 
“short sale” of the Wall Street broker, 
the “writ of certiorari” and the “venire- 
men” of the lawyer, and even the “gas- 
ket” and “bushing” of the man who 
fixes your car. 

When droves of words coming from 
the specialist’s terminology are forced 
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words. But the New English Diction- 


of the third person neuter pronoun 


gahyde,” you can either disregard ther 
or accept them on faith, like mag 
words, or look them up and find o 
what they actually mean. 4 
In the last eventuality, they serve 
truly useful purpose, since they add to 
your own personal word-stock and gen 
eral understanding of the world aro 
you. . 
On balance, it may be said that t 
language of science and technolog 
each segment of which is indispensab 
to its specialized users, multiplies, e 
riches and complicates the general vy 
cabulary to the point where it can 1 
longer be grasped in its entirety b 
even the most cultured. Its impac 
however, is largely superficial to 
extent that it affects only the vocabi 
lary, not the sounds or grammatiea 
structure of the language. 
The language of promotional adver 
tising has a subtler, deeper and more 
pervasive influence. It tends to unite 
the speakers and obliterate their ge¢ 
graphical and even their social div 
sions. It also tends to vulgarize (“d 
base” is perhaps too strong a term) the 
spoken and written language; but thi 
in the case of a language like Englisl 
is not an irremediable catastrophe. 


It definitely tends to stress the short, 
pithy, monosyllabic elements of vocak 
ulary. A prime example of this is th 
quick shift we heard on the radio from 
“If headaches persist or recur frequent 
ly” to “If headaches hang on too long 
or keep coming back.” But this again 
is no real drawback. — 

It tends to do away with the personal 
pronouns “it” and “they,” favoring i 
stead of endless and annoying repet 
tions of the name of the sponsor 6f 
product, to the point where in the yea 
2000 a foreign chronicler of the Amerie 
can English language will say: “Pel 
sonal pronouns, which are still quite 
alive in British English, are obsolescer 
in American. This is particularly tru 


which only the older generations 6 
American English speakers occasionall 
use today. Instead, Americans pre 
to repeat the noun over and over agai 
often with ludicrous effects.” 

On the other hand, the deliberat 
creations of the advertising language 
while often brief, breezy, monosy. 
labic and phonetically spelled, are al 
most as often of the lengthy, magie 
word variety. They are designed 
so much to enlighten as to ensnare. 

Can anything be done about all thi: 
In this writer’s opinion, not a blesse 


thing. ; 
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| If you care to believe Vance Pack- 
rd’s “The Hidden Persuaders” and 
umerous other self-appointed critics 
f advertising, motivation research is 
bout as immoral as germ warfare and 
Imost as dangerous. 

According to them, the advertisers 
nd agency men who use MR are 
yeaky Svengalis who burn incense to 
mest Dichter while waiting to grab 
re unsuspecting consumer by his id 
nd early childhood traumas. 

In their eagerness to knock MR as 
omething not much more reliable than 
hrenology or tea leaves, most critics 
onveniently overlook a couple of im- 
ortant facts. 


For one thing, motivation research 
; neither new nor advertising’s inven- 
con. MR goes back to Behaviorism, 
Ki important 19th century school of 
sychology fathered by psychologist 
hn Watson. It’s since been updated, 
f course, with a liberal sprinkling 
f Freud. It’s been used, under 


Panelists 
Evaluate 


If the public is confused by 
what little it knows about 
motivation research, it’s ap- 
parently not alone. A sur- 
vey of TIDE’s Panel shows 
admen seem to be almost as 
much in the dark. Further, 
companies & agencies use 


MR less than you might 


think. 


various names, in a number of forms, 
by advertisers for years, whether they 
were aware of it or not. 

Secondly, advertising’s use of moti- 
vation research, as we think of it today, 
is not particularly widespread. Futher- 
more, the admen who do use MR re- 
gard it with far less awe and impor- 
tance than the critics would have us 
believe. To most of them, MR is simply 
one of a number of methods of measur- 
ing consumer behavior. 

Such, at least is how Tide’s Leader- 
ship Panelists appraise motivation re- 
search's role in advertising. 


Yhe survey finds that agencies and 
companies that do not use MR signifi- 
cantly outnumber those that do. 

Only 33% of the Panelists—represen- 
tatives of the country’s top advertisers 
and agencies—work for organizations 
that apply MR to their advertising. On 
the other hand, 63% say their com- 
panies or agencies have never used 
motivation research. 


Whether or not their firms use moti- 
vation research, admen are not writing 
it off as a complete waste of money. 
Only 3% of the Panelists term MR “a 
lot of psychological mumbo - jumbo 
that’s useless to advertisers.” And one 
who does, Foote, Cone & Belding ex- 
ecutive committee chairman Don Beld- 
ing adds that his clients want MR, and 
as long as they do, the agency will 
use it. 

By the same token, advertisers are 
the first to admit that MR does not 
provide all the answers. In fact, only 
10% of the Panelists rate MR reliable 
or effective enough to serve as a guide 
on which to base ad campaigns. 

Even some of these 10% have reser- 
vations. Nationwide Insurance adman- 
ager George H. Hunter, for example, 
agrees that MR can serve as a good 
guide, “but it should be considered 
only a guide, and not-the panacea for 
all ‘ills’ of advertising.” 

Most of the Panelists (78%) take a 
middle-of-the-road view and agree with 


Cunningham & Walsh’s president 
| John P. Cunningham 
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Foote, Cone & Belding’s executive 


committee chairman Don Belding 


Wm. Esty’s executive vice-president 
Wallace H, Wulfeck 
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I. Miller & Sons’ advertising manager 
Morgan Davis 


Dow Chemical admanager Millard J. 
Hooker that motivation research is 
“O.K. as a clue to consumer buying 
habits, but nothing more.” 

Cunningham & Walsh _ president 
John P. Cunningham agrees but cau- 
tions that even the clues can be off 
base “because very often the consumer 
cannot give his true motivation.” 

J. Walter Thompson president Nor- 
man H. Strouse is another panelist who 
thinks MR offers clues to buying habits 
and not much else. This, though, is ap- 
parently good enough as far as he’s 
concerned. 

According to Strouse, JWT “has been 
using motivation research for 40 years 
and plans to continue to.” 


If the public is confused by what 
little it knows about motivation re- 
search, its apparently not alone. In 
fact, admen seem to be almost as much 
in the dark as the consumer. 

Three years ago, a Tide survey 
found that very few Panelists com- 
pletely understood MR, while many had 
almost no idea of what it was all about. 
Most said they know “something” about 
MR, but not a great deal. 

In the last year or so, motivation 
research has received an inordinate 
amount of publicity, due in part to its 
vociferous critics. Yet Tide’s new sur- 
vey shows that the Panelists are only 
very slightly more familiar with MR 
today than they were three years ago. 

Only a handful of admen (5%) now 
claim that they “understand MR thor- 
oughly.” A number of these are hesi- 
tant about going overboard. Vick 
Chemical director of merchandise re- 
search Richard Seitz, for example, says 
that while he believes he understands 
MR, he’s not so sure about “the thor- 
oughly” part. 

Most of the Panelists (76%) say they 
“know something about MR,” but 
there’s still a lot to it, as one adman 
puts it, “that I haven’t been told about 
and probably couldn’t understand if I 
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research Richard Seitz 


were.” JWT’s Strouse wonders whether 
there’s anyone who really understands 
MR thoroughly. 

Another 13% admit they know very 
little about motivation research and one 
Panelist confesses that he knows abso- 
lutely nothing at all. (A few advertis- 
ers among the 13% blame their lack 
of familiarity with MR on the fact that 
their products or advertising do not 
lend themselves to this type of re- 
search. Others indicate that they sim- 
ply couldn't care less.) 

Despite the fact that motivation re- 
search isn’t as widespread as you might 
expect, and admen themselves are rela- 
tively unfamiliar with its whys and 
wherefores, most of the Panelists see 
a bright future for MR. 


More than half say their company 
or agency plans to use motivation stud- 
ies in the future. What’s more, the 
Panelists think MR is gradually coming 
into its own. Bad publicity or not, 87% 
of the admen agree that the “accept- 
ance of MR has increased in the last 
three years.” 

A number of Panel members say that 
improvements in the methods of con- 
ducting and interpreting motivation 
studies will have a large part in deter- 
mining MR’s future acceptance by 
agencies and advertisers. 

Wm. Esty executive vice-president 
Wallace H. Wulfeck predicts that as 
“the methods are refined and expanded, 
MR will become an increasingly useful 
tool.” 


I. Miller & Sons admanager Marvin. 


Davis sees motivation research becom- 
ing “more important and effective” if 
it can “break through its state of con- 
fusion and abstractions.” Davis advises 
admen to have patience and give it a 
chance. 

“We are sweating through the incu- 
bation,” he says, “and as the knowledge 
of human behavior increases, its effects 
on merchandising will carry us to the 
highest economic level the world has 
ever seen.” 


Vick Chemical’s director of merchandise 
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Ford Motor’s advertising manager 
Ben R. Donaldson 


To McKesson & Robbins vice-presi-_ 
dent Donald C. Berry, “proper appli- 
cation and professional interpretation” 
could make motivation research one of 
advertising’s “important tools.” Simi 


and sales promotion manager Preston ~ 
M. Reynolds predicts that “once more — 
people understand it, it will be used 
more intelligently.” 

Several Panelists think admen wi 
accept the use of motivation research 
even more as the consumer becomes 
more of an enigma. 

One adman who ascribes to the more- 
the-merrier theory is Chrysler Corp. 
admanager R. Goodman: “anything that 
contributes to a better understanding 
of consumer buying habits is useful in 
the strategic planning of advertising.” 


A large number of admen say motiva- 
tion research will eventually take its” 
place in advertising alongside all cur-~ 
rently accepted research methods. They ~ 
predict that the noise will die down, 
and agree with Donahue & Coe ex- 
ecutive vice-president Walter Weir that 
“MR will continue to be used and more 
intelligently, but with less publicity.” 
Ford Motor admanager Ben R. Donald- 
son is one who thinks that MR will” 
settle down and be “used more and * 
more in conjunction with standard re-— 
search techniques.” 

Some Panelists are not as _ opti- 
mistic. To these admen motivation re- 
search will enjoy some vogue and even- © 
tually fade away; should MR somehow 
establish some sort of permanent niche, © 
it will be one that’s relatively unimpor-_ 
tant to the total advertising picture.” 

Young & Rubicam vice-president and 
merchandising director D. G. Schneider 
sees a good future for MR “until it’s 
replaced by something better,” which 
he thinks is inevitable. “Advertising is 
a progressive field,” reasons Schneider, 
“and no single technique can last for- 
ever where there is constant progress.” 


“ 
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Coming in August 


THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE MONTHLY TIDE WILL BE IN YOUR HANDS BY 
AUGUST 1. YOU WILL SEE A BETTER, EVEN EASIER AND FASTER TO READ 
FORMAT. YOU WILL FIND FRESH THINKING, NEW DIMENSIONS, PROBING 
RESEARCH IN EVERY STORY AND FEATURE. 


FROM THE AUGUST ISSUE: 


@ A new monthly feature—The TIDE Dealer Survey, which reports 


what some 250 dealers think of specific manufacturer advertising 
and what they think should be done to make it more effective. 


An at-a-glance profile of retail sales—state by state. 


Greater coverage of industrial advertising, including an exclusive 
story on a new approach to advertising problems being made by 
Du Pont. 


New, authoritative columnists. One writing on public relations and 
another on what’s happening in research that executives should 
know about. 


A special every-month, four-page report bringing you up-to-date 
on all you need to know about what’s happening in advertising—and 


what is going to happen. 


A new pricing revolution is sweeping U.S. business. Here is what 
you need to know ‘about its effects on advertising and marketing. 


Why advertising executives are spending more time than ever these 
days—not on Madison or Michigan Avenues—but in Washington. 


A survey of more than 600 advertising executives on whether they 
make enough money and what they do with it and how they feel 
about expense accounts. 


A report on how Wall Street views advertising’s future. 


PLUS all your favorite TIDE features such as Tidings, Ebb & 
Flow and the full-page cartoon. 
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FOOTNOTES — 


“A 


A light tread 


When the Federal Trade Commission issued its Tire 
Adyertising Guide a month ago, it not only caused some 
consternation in the tire business, but it also raised the 
possibility that it was setting a precedent for other indus- 
‘tries. It is pointless to argue over whether the Guide im- 
poses too stringent restriction or that the restrictions are 
too lenient. The question is whether the idea of a Guide 
is in itself a good one. 

The Guide is too new and untried to speak of it with 
any certainty, but it would appear that it could be a very 
helpful thing for the tire business (and others) in spite of 


A life of crime 


The National Assn. for Better Radio and Television re- 
ports that in a single week during May the early evening 


programs on just seven television stations included 192 
attempted murders, 161 murders, 83 robberies, 60 justifiable 
homicides, 15 kidnapings, seven attempted lynchings, six 


dynamitings, two suicides, two cases of arson and two cases 


’ of torture. 


We have not been inclined to join in the hue and ory 


A new address 


Early in October, TIDE and its eight sister publications 
in the house of Bill Bros. will move to a new address in 
New York. The address will be 633 Third Avenue, one of 
those shiny new air-conditioned buildings springing up 
everywhere in the Grand Central Station area. 

Bill Bros. will occupy two full floors and part of a 


being another example of how complex American bureauc- 
racy can get. The FTC has traditionally been very sloy 
in cracking down on exaggerated claims and misleading 
advertising. Frequently, a campaign was over and forgot 
ten by the time the FTC could act effectively. Further 
an advertiser cannot take a campaign to the FTC for ap. 
proval before it runs, which frequently leaves a company 
in a never-never land of indecision. The Guide should © 
help the tire industry on that score and make the possi- 
bility of other guides for other industries not too unat- 
tractive. 


against television programing on the grounds that if any- 
thing is bad enough it will eventually die of its own evil. 
However, assuming that the association’s report is accurate 
(and we are sure it is), then perhaps things are getting a bit 
out of hand. If so, the networks had best put their houses 
in order. If they don’t, the government may do it for 
them and certainly it will be brought to the public’s at 
tention, possibly by the magazines which show signs of 
taking off their kid gloves as far as television is concerned, 


third, allowing considerable space for expansion, which we) | 
confidently anticipate will be needed. In fact, we suspect 
expansion space will be needed not only by us but by most — 
other forward looking companies which are willing to in-_ 
vest and have faith in the future of the U.S. economy. 

We hope you will drop in on us after October. 
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.W. AYER & SON, INC. Philadelphia - New York + Chicago - Detroit + San Francisco - Hollywood 


“Looks like were going ™ 
to be a little late!” : 


Something like this probably has hap- 
pened to you! You and your family are 
on your way to visit friends. At least you 
think you are—until that littlest member, 
so spick-and-span only a moment ago, 
shows up with his haloslightly besmudged! 


Things unforeseen often crop up to 
delay the best of us. When they do, no 
need to fret! Simply pick up your tele- 


phone and let people know you’re in a 
bit of trouble. So easy to do—and so 
thoughtful, too. 


Advertising for Ilinois Bell Telephone 
Company* reminds folks of the many 
ways the telephone serves and _ saves. 
And increases, year after year, the num- 
ber of telephones in service. 

*An Ayer client since 1937 


Boston + Honolulu 


Why, actually, do Chicago 


men buy clothes? 


iF was hallelujah Tuesday at Peter, Peter, Plomp- 
kin & Eater (Specialists in Plain and Fancy Adver- 
tising). Big Chief Plompkin had brought ina brand 
new men’s wear account. 


But before leaping into copy platforms, media rec- 
ommendations etceterateria, Plompkin suggested 
that the agency take a 
deep look into the men’s 
wear business and find out 
why men buy clothes in the 
first place. 


When agency Research Hounds were unleashed, the 
trail led right to Joe and a brand new piece of Tribune 
research on the Motives, Marketing, Merchandis- 
ing and (you “guessed it) Media for Men’s Wear. 


“‘It seems that men have vastly different ideas about 
clothes than women.” 


ee | ER, 
Joe told them, “For SS* BUS 
example, a woman . Ss: STOP. 
dresses to be noticed, 7 £2 
a man to be unnoticed. VO 


*“Most men are not interested in technical talk about 
clothes. Comfort is their first concern. If a suit 
feels right, it fits right. 


“54.3% of the men take someone along when buy- 
ing a suit. 54% of the married men take their 


Chicago Tribune 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER «Odio : 


wives. But, although men like advice, they like: 
to make up their own minds. | 


“While few men are willing to 
admit that their old clothes are: 
obsolete, 44.9% want more! 
clothes than they own. But 71%. 
think that anything will come back in style if they | 
just wait long enough. 


*““Now, about media,”’ continued Joe, smiling, “men | 
report that, next to store windows, they find news- | 
papers most helpful for information about clothes.” * 


The P.P.P. & E. squad, confirming this statement | 
from personal experience, nodded their heads inj 
agreement. So Joe 


jumped in with a. = 0 (\S ) | 
few more facta CS " 
including findings ROW Ne 


that show the Chi- 
cago Tribune pre- 
ferred by more Chicago men (51.9%) as a source of. 
shopping information, than the other three Chicago’ 
papers combined. 


& 


Now maybe you sell macaroons instead of men’s | 
wear. But if you want to sell more of them in Chi- } 
cago, call in Joe. Nobody knows Chicago like the | 
Tribune. Nothing sells Chicago like the Tribune. 
And Joe’s the joe to give the facts to you. 


